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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 


correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


‘NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


With the vitality which his keen mind has lent his 
body the Pope is still holding ‘to life. His illness and 
his yreat age seem ‘to have little disturbed his power of 
thought and he! has found energy for a long interview 


with Cardinal Rampolla. .One cannot hope for his — 


days to be extended further; but it would be well if 
those who talk of the Pope would not anticipate his 
death with obituary notices, and silence might have been 


kept of the arrangements made for the lying in state in. 


S. Peter’s. But it is good to know that the Pope in the 
quiet of the Vatican is out of the hurly-burly, able to 
fight the pain of his growing weakness and to face the 
end with the strong serenity that has marked his life. 


We have heard a vast amount lately of General Louis 
Botha; and perhaps General Botha is not too modest 
to be glad that rumours of him ‘‘ stuff the ears of men”. 
The other day several treasonable statements were 
attributed to him and we are glad to hear from him 
that his sentiments were exaggerated by the reporter 
and that a, united South Alrica is his one desire. 
He has now written a long letter; to Mr, Leonard 
Courtney which Mr. Courtney has sent to the ‘‘ Times”. 
General Botha is at least wholesale. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit was a ‘‘dismal failure”. The warning to the 
Government to govern justly and fairly seems to have 
been as little heeded as the warning against a *‘ mongrel 
nominee Legislature ”. The Government, in trying to 


anglicise Boer children, has ‘‘ forgotten every lesson of 


Transvaal history”. The ‘ financial gentleman ” who 
would introduce Chinese labour was accused of ‘‘ utter 
and naked selfishness ” and the Government is ‘‘ almost 
completely dictated by the mining magnate”. The 
country is ‘‘ going to the dogs”. General Botha has 
definitely put himself at the head of the party of agita- 
tion. Their first object, in which they are supported by 
the Radicals in this country, is that Lord Milner should 
be treated as was Sir Bartle Frere. This letter and 
General Botha’s recent speeches still prove the necessity 
of ceaseless vigilance and suggest that the Dutch have 
not given up their interpretation of ‘‘ conciliation” as 
a British acknowledgment of Boer supremacy. 


| 
| 


Rhodesia is not yet so financially sound as the 
Transvaal, where in the Budget statement produced on 
Tuesday the estimated surplus revenue is given at 
41,410,000. But progress in Rhodesia, as explained 
on Wednesday by the Duke of Abercorn and Ear) 
Grey, is perhaps greater than in any colony. Railways. 
have been increased during the year by a half, the coal-. 
mines have been developed and are now adequate to 
the needs of the country, the monthly output of gold 
had been more than doubled and will amount for the 
year to £1,000,000 in value. It is a great record of 
administrative capacity; and in a year the colony 
should be entirely self-supporting. The future diffi- 
culty in developing the wealth of the country is the. 
same as in the Transvaal; the amount of labour is 
wholly inadequate and it is remarkable that both the 
Duke of Abercorn and Earl Grey pronounce emphatically 
in favour of the introduction of yellow labour. Great as is. 
the output of gold it is likely, as the country is properly 
prospected and communication assured, to be im- 
mensely increased by private enterprise; and the 
demand for labour will be yet more insistent. Is there 
any other way of supplying the deficiency than that 
proposed by Earl Grey to the British South Africa 
Company ? 


The excitement in the Far East over the meeting 
of Russian officials at Port Arthur has been great. 
It is generally presumed that it was called together to 
decide finally what shall be Russia’s professed policy 
in New-chwang and Manchuria; and the necessity 
of a more explicit policy to take the place of a 
hand-to-mouth procrastination is made necessary by 
the demands handed by Sir Edward Satow to the 
Chinese Government. The Japanese are showing 
intense sensitiveness on the subject of ‘‘ the bad faith 
of Russia” and the possibility of an approaching war is 
freely discussed. A telegram from China announces, 
though it is hard to see on what authority, that the 
meeting broke up delighted with the strength of 
Russia's position in Manchuria. But whatever we 
anticipate of Russian policy in those parts, it is a plain 
fact that New-chwang is a treaty port belonging to 
China; and Russia has no more diplomatic right to it or 
to exclusive interest in it than any other nation. If 
evacuation does not follow so important a meeting, the 
decision will be plain enough to demand explanation 
and Japan at least intends to press for it. She is 
particularly affected by the suggestion of Russian 
advance in Korea. 
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The new commercial arrangement with Persia does 
not come quite as a surprise. Various sighs and 
utterances have prepared the way for the disastrous 
convention which Russian diplomacy has been successful 
in completing through the agency and under the signa- 
ture of M. Naus, the Belgian Administrator-General of 
Customs at Teheran, to whom the Persian Prime 
Minister seems to have delegated his functions. It 
may even be in deference to M. Naus’ susceptibilities 
that the English language has been cn this occasion 
abandoned in favour of French as the authoritative 
text. Even the very date of the convention carries 
with it an insidious humiliation. In form and substance 
it realises the anticipations of injury to British interests, 
and what is perhaps even worse, to British prestige, for 
which the far-sighted policy of the Tsar’s Government 
has long been preparing the way. An expert manipu- 
tion of the tariff list has enabled the skilful agents 
employed to provide severe duties on British goods and 
favour the commodities chiefly supplied by Russia, while 
preserving a show of impartiality under the deceptive 
cover of the most-favoured-nation device. It is pecu- 
liarly mischievous that the new tariff should prejudicially 
affect the important trade of India with Persia and in 
particular should strike at the export of Indian tea 
which has been fostered by the new overland trade route 
via Nushki. While Indian tea is stricken by a rate 
multiplied many times over, Russian oil escapes with a 
duty so minute that it is not easily calculable. 


The correspondence between Germany and Britain 
as to Canada and preferential trade was published on 
Monday. In 1897 Germany objected to the new pro- 

al made by Canada to give preference to Great 
ritain. In consequence Lord Salisbury at once gave 
notice that the old Anglo-German commercial treaty 
dating from 1865 should terminate at the end of a 
ear, and suggested the making of a fresh agreement. 
rom that time Canada was excluded by Germany 
from the most-favoured nation treatment in the pro- 
vision temporarily settling Anglo-German commercial 
relations, pending the negotiation of a new treaty. At 
last in April of this year Canada decided to impose a 
surtax on the goods of any country which did not offer 
to Canada the more favourable terms. Retaliation had 
begun. Baron von Richtofen told Sir Frank Lascelles 
that if this example set by Canada were followed, Ger- 
many would have to exclude Great Britain as well as 
the colonies from the most-favoured nation treatment. 
Lord Lansdowne replied 7 talking about the need of 
a revolver and Baron von Richtofen sent a despatch in 
which he asked for ‘‘ an exchange of ideas”. Perhaps 
the point of the whole negotiation is that directly re- 
taliation was suggested by Lord Lansdowne the Ger- 
man Government changed its attitude; as lately it 
= all talk of a counter-surtax on Canadian 
goods. 


If the Unionist free-traders’ desire for a debate is over- 
mastering, they should find it easy to introduce a motion 
which means something and is yet not a vote of 
censure. The nebulously abstract motion put forward 
by Mr. Hobhouse could have produced nothing but 
one of those clever fencing matches which lead to 
nothing and are appreciated only by Parliamentary 
experts. Mr. Balfour had nothing to do but refuse 
it. Happily the issues have been kept clearer and 
the dignity of debate better observed in the House 
of Lords. Lord Lansdowne promised at the end 
of last week that the facts and statistics collected 
by the Government would be published and that India 
would be included in the inquiry. It is not very clear 
how India could be excluded or how the collected 
Statistics will much add to our knowledge ; but this 
promise, which was repeated by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, puts a date to the silence of the Government and no 
good is served by letting loose the chatterboxes earlier. 
Mr. Churchill amuses us with his piteous letter to the 
‘Times ” complaining of his and his friend’s inability 


to make themselves heard in the House. We wonder 


if it has ever struck anyone but himself that Mr. 
Churchill is too seldom heard. 


Outside Parliament the inquiry, if the word must be 
used, has been more active than at any time since 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. Leagues of one sort and 
another have been formed all over the country, and 
some of them have produced evidence of remarkable 
value. In spite of the great attractions of the uncomely 
duel between the Radical and Labour candidates the 
work of the Imperial Tariff League, re recon- 
structed under the Duke of Sutherland, has made a 

eat impression in the Barnard Castle constituency. 
Frey may be said to have opened the fiscal campaign 
in the country. The evidence they have collected is of 
the right practical kind. One meeting appears to have 
been completely carried away by the production of a 
list of manufacturing firms which have been compelled 
by hostile tariffs to transfer their works to Germany or 
the States and the effect of this list is significant. A 
very great number of people who have not yet been 
able to persuade themselves that the taxation of food 
is necessary are already convinced that retaliatory 
tariffs—revolvers—are being forced upon the country ; 
and it is remarkable that the paper which most of all 
follows and therefore indicates public opinion is an en- 
thusiastic supporter of Mr. Chamberlain on this side, 
but so far shrinks from a recommendation of the taxa- 
tion of food. The conversion to this side of fiscal 
reform will surely follow. 


One is concerned lest Sir William Harcourt. should 
have a slight relapse, his letters to the ‘‘ Times” on 
the fiscal question must take so much out of him in 
the writing. He led off last week with a letter of over 
two columns and this was soon followed by a second 
long letter. If he acts thus when the Inquiry has only 
just commenced, what will he do when the Campaign 
comes? But probably the fact that years ago he was 
busy trying to convert Conservative Protectionists to 
his faith by corresponding with them con amore makes 
his present job easier. It cannot be so much more 
than a skilful literary re-hash. Of course the letters 
are good to read, their writer could not be otherwise, 
and the classical allusions recall great days. But Sir 


William might spare us such anecdotes as that about | 


Marie Antoinette and the cakes; it has been told 
almost as often as the Alfred and cake story. One of 
his chief alarms is lest fiscal reform should lead us into 
a perpetual war of tariffs with foreign States with 
whom now we have no conflicts. But the most peace- 
loving free traders in foreign countries do not press for 
free trade on the ground that it will improve their 
relations with other States. The relations between say 
Germany and Russia or France and the United States 
are not embittered by tariffs. 


The recrudescence of the Army debate on Thursday 


was rather wearisome. Not that any intelligent person 
can grow indifferent to anything so vital to his country 
as its army, but these eternal debates do not seem like 
business. One feels all the time that all this concerns 
the House of Commons much more than the Army ; the 
political aspect is the real thing, not the military. In 


yesterday’s debate Mr. Brodrick had to bear a_ 


somewhat unfair burden of official responsibility. 
He must, of course, stand up for the Commander- 


in-Chief and did so valiantly. But for all his pro-' 
testation no one will be one whit convinced that - 


Lord Roberts both in South Africa and elsewhere has 
not been guilty of an immense amount of favouritism. 


To defend the appointment of Sir Ian Hamilton to the | 


Quartermaster-Generalship on the ground of its popu- 
larity in the country is to admit that the appointment 
is a bad one. We do not want popular press-made 
heroes in high places. It ought not to be possible for 
war correspondents to make and mar a _ soldier’s 
career. If Mr. Brodrick ‘‘ has never heard of, and does 
not believe there is, in the army any feeling but one of 
confidence that every endeavour is made to take the 
best men ”, he must be too much out of touch with the 
army for which he is responsible ever to do any good 
as its reformer. 


The increase ofthe South African Fhe from 15,000 
to 25,000 is probably sound. 


e critics of Mr. 


| 

| 
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Brodrick’s Army Corps scheme are hugely pleased 
because these 25,000 men are not called an army corps. 
They think this verbal nicety means vicfory for them all 
along the line. It does not say much for the serious- 
ness of their criticism. In the fact of the increase they 
have something, it is true, to plume themselves on, but 
Mr. Beckett proceeded to neutralise their advantage by 
demanding a corresponding reduction at home. Mr. 
Beckett’s argument is that as it gets harder to obtain 
good recruits, the numerical standard of the army 
must be lowered proportionately. In other words, if 
nobody volunteered to serve, Mr. Beckett’s conclusion 
would be not that we must turn to compulsory service, 
but that we must have no army. To meet the recruit- 
ing difficulty by a reduction of army strength is merely 
a counsel of despair. 


Mr. Brodrick had also to answer a most offensive 
attack by Mr. Swift MacNeill ; who made himself the 
champion of Stanford, of the Cape ‘‘ragging” case. 
We must say we think Mr. Brodrick treated Mr. 
MacNeill with extreme gentleness, much more than he 
deserved. We said at the time and we still say that 
the officers involved should have been dealt with 
summarily after private investigation, and the publicity 
and scandal of a court-martial been avoided. The 
authorities plead that justice would more clearly be 
served by the public above-board course they adopted. 
This, however, has not prevented a member of Parlia- 
ment accusing Mr. Brodrick and the Government of 
shielding the accused and conniving at a false acquittal. 
That such monstrous charges could be taken so lightly 
shows that the House put the right estimate on a man 


who can have so much sympathy to spare for such as 


Stanford. 


The Duke of Wellington has sent to us some figures 
which form a depressing appendix to the debate in the 
House of Lords on physical degeneration. His figures 

rove that the average height, weight and health of the 
English recruit, only taking such as are provisionally 
accepted by the recruiting sergeant, are steadily de- 
creasing and that they are wretchedly low as compared 
with Germany where the general health of recruits has 
steadily improved. It is of course arguable that in 
England the recruits come from a lower stratum of life, 
year after year ; but, as the Duke of Wellington proves, 
the degeneration of our army is as dangerous as the 
degeneration of our civilians and the more we wish for 
‘peace the more imperative the duty that ‘‘ the old per- 
sonal service to the State” should again come into 
force. If we recognise this we shall do a double 
service; provide at once an army physically and 
mentally adequate; and by the same process give our 
citizens the most effective training yet discovered for 
developing physical fitness and personal self-respect. 


The third reading of the London Education Bill will 
be taken on Monday next, the report stage having been 
finished on Wednesday. On report Mr. Bryce ‘for 
the purpose of protesting against last year’s measure” 
moved to omit Clause I.: an audacious proposal, if it 
were not so foolish, that the Government should drop the 
Bill altogether. The Government resisted the proposal 
to take away the power of appointing some of the board 
of management in provided schools from the borough 
councils, That was no great matter whichever way 
the decision had gone ; but an important alteration was 
made as to the rights of women to be included on the 
board. All parties were agreed as to the value of the 
Services th is by women on the Schoo! Boards and 
‘as to the misfortune it would be if they were excluded. 
But there was some difficulty as to the general words 
‘in the Bill which did not state the proportion of women 
to the whole body. Ultimately it was agreed that 
‘women should be included in the proportion of not less 
‘than one-third. 


Under the Bill the London County ‘Council can 
regulate its own re as to admission or non- 
admission of the public to the proceedings of the Com- 
‘mittee. Mr.. Macnamara moved an amendment that 


the public should have the right of admission. Mr. 
Macnamara has a recipe for securing the absolute effi- 
ciency of all public bodies. Admit the Press and by its 
presence you will secure that the administration shall! 
be ‘‘ wise, sound and above suspicion”. Isit as easy as 
that? O sancta simplicitas! The amendment was 
rejected and it is left to the County Council to say 
whether it is desirable in the interest of education in 
London that these proceedings should be conducted in 
public. Judging from the experience of the School 
Board we should say the public is not likely to care one 
way or the other. One visit was generally a sufficient 
dose of dulness for most people. 


A Conference of Representatives of the Cities of 
London and Westminster and Metropolitan Borough 
Councils was held on Wednesday for a rather novel 
purpose. It is proposed to form an Association of these 
bodies for the protection and advancement of their 
interests, powers and duties, especially with regard to 
any proposed legislation. No doubt they are thinking 
of such matters as Water Boards and Education 
Bills. The most novel suggestion however is that 
application should be made to the President of the 
Local Government Board to initiate legislation em- 
powering the Councils of the constituent bodies to 
subscribe to the funds of the Association. Battersea, 
Bermondsey, Chelsea, Deptford, Kensington, Poplar, 
Shoreditch, Wandsworth and Woolwich did not send 
representatives, and we should expect a pretty opposition. 


The marriage laws of different countries give rise to 
curious complications. In Lowenfeld v. Lowenfeld, the 
case in which Sir Francis Jeune would not accept the 
jury’s verdict that Mr. Lowenfeld was domiciled in this 
country, the marriage had been declared null by the 
Austrian Court on the ground that a Jew and a Christian 
cannot contract marriage in that country. If Sir Francis 
Jeune had{accepted the jury’s verdict, he would have 
then proceeded on the assumption that though Mrs. 
Lowenfeld was not a married woman in Austria she 
was a wife in England ; and he would then have been 


. able to grant a dissolution of the marriage on account 


of Mr. Lowenfeld having contracted a second and what 
he would have had to regard as a bigamous marriage. 
Holding the view, as he did, that there was no evidence 
for the jury in favour of the acquired English domicile, 
it would seem that the President ought not to have 
allowed the evidence to be considered by the jury: and 
he confessed as much. But having done so it would 
seem more logical to abide by jt and enter judgment, 
leaving Mr. Lowenfeld afterwards to appeal on the 
ground that there was no evidence. There is an air of 
weakness and vacillation about the course he took 
which gives additional point to recent criticism of the 
Judicial Bench. 


The great war between the motorphils and the motor- 
phobes is becoming savage and extreme. Mr. Wason 
regards the car as a juggernaut with a murderous 
volition of its own, and Lord Tweedmouth, underneath 
an amendment bristling with technicalities and milli- 
metres, would prohibit the manufacture of first-rate 
cars. The motor-car press is at least as extravagant 
as the other side and speaks as if the pedestrian, cyclist 
and horse were vicious anachronisms not to be recog- 
nised in a well-regulated household. The Govern- 
ment Bill on the whole hits the mean adequately. 
The worst anomaly has been set right and all 
drivers, amateur and professional, are to be licensed. 
Otherwise the motor car is treated as other machines 
for getting about ; it may go as fast as it likes, but if 
its liberty interferes with the liberty of others or if 
it shows ‘“‘fury”, its driver is liable by the law to 
imprisonment or the pa of a fine large enough to 
be painful. The one point that deserves discussion is the 
definition of a licence. As A are it carries no 
imprimatur of capacity. A man does not know the 
difference between the steering gear and the alarm bell 
may take out a licence and kill his man before losing 
it. The difficulties of testing ns a would be great ; 
but they should not beinsuperable. If they are thought 
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so there will have to be great strictness in withdrawing 
the licence from any driver who shows the least tendency, 
.as the skaters say, to wobble on his turns. 


We have often been struck by the astonishing 
umber of Irishmen to be found among American 
athletes. It is scarcely too much to say that the 
‘greatest weight-putters, hammer-throwers and jumpers 
in Britain or the States have all been Irish or of Irish 
extraction. The success of the Americans in the 
Palma competition at Bisley, though due in the main 
‘to the perfection, we may say the excessive perfection, 
of their weapon, may be claimed as an Irish victory. 
The first three names were all Irish, surely an extra- 
ordinary instance of the way in which Irishmen come 
to the front as soon as they leave their own country. 
But in these days Ireland is being claimed as the play- 
ground of the Empire. One may hope that it wiil 
become a playground on which Irishmen will remain 
to develop their native genius. We have heard much 
Yately of the degeneration of British physique. It is 
probable that the physique of the men in some parts 
of Ireland is the best in the civilised world, not 
excluding the Sikhs; and perhaps the Tawareks only 
excel them from among the less civilised. As to the 
perfection of the weapon which these three Irishmen 
held so straight, it is said that the elevation, the test 
of the gun and its sights rather than of the man’s 
steadiness, was perfectly accurate in every shot fired 
by the American team. 


Mr. Henley, after a life of great suffering, died 
suddenly on Monday last. He had won a certain posi- 
‘tion in contemporary letters. His friends speak of his 
Johnsonian powers of conversation, his intense feeling 
of reality. It is claimed for him that he formed a 
school of letters on that meteor. of a season, ‘‘ The 
National Observer”. In its latter days it was one of 
the worst papers ever produced; in its earliest it was 
one of the best, though it never appeared to have the 
stuff of permanence. Perhaps it was too affected. 
One reader, we remember, gave it up because ten 
sentences on one page began with ‘“*’Twas”. But 
many of the writers when they relapsed to sim- 
plicity began to achieve distinction and it is to the 
honour of Mr. Henley that he tried the power of 
-attracting to himself what genius was to be found in 
London. Of Mr. Henley’s own work we are still too 
much in the hurly burly to tell the range. Two or 
three small lyrics have the insistence that only real 
feeling can give and the songs he wrote from hospital 
have in them a sort of morbid courage which is unlike 
any quality that we can remember elsewhere. Often, 
«t may be, he mistook for reality a sort of street 
realism ; but just now it is his best work that it is best 
ito remember. 


Stock markets this week have been to a large extent 
under the influence of the position in New York, and 
with the exception of a fair amount of dealings in 
American Rails stagnation has prevailed in almust every 
section, and there are few points of interest to note. 
Home Railways have been a quiet market pending the 
important dividend announcements shortly to be made. 
Two distributions have so far been declared, the City 
and South London being at the rate of 2} per cent. as 
compared with 3 per cent. for the corresponding period 
last year, and the London and Tilbury at 4 per cent. 
which is the same as a year ago. Heavy realisations 
of American Railroad Stocks have taken place, but at 
the time of writing the market presents a firmer appear- 
ance in the absence of any confirmation of the dis- 
quieting rumours which have lately been current, and 
on a certain amount of “bear” covering. The speech 
of Earl Grey at the Chartered meeting, in which he 
expressed himself emphatically in favour of the importa- 
tion of coloured labour from outside to supplement the 
deficiency of local labour, had a hardening tendency on 
the Kaffir and Rhodesian markets, but there is almost 
a complete absence of business in these departments. 
The total output of gold from Rhodesia for the month 
of June was 22,166 ounces, against 22,137 Ounces in 
May and 15 842 ounces in June 1902. Consols 923. 


GERMANY AND BRITISH TRADE POLICY, 


~ would be well, extremely well, if every educated 
elector would read through for himself the corre- 
spondence between the Foreign Office and the Govern- 
ments of Belgium and Germany recently issued as a 
White Paper. It can be bought for 53d. and can be 
read in two or three hours carefully enough to be under- 
stood. Two or three hours ‘in time and 5}d. in money 
ought not to be too much to ask of any educated 
man who is going to give a vote on the fiscal 
issue and should wish his vote to be an intelligent 
one. We do not say that study of this document 
will incline him to support preferential — tariffs— 
that may or may not be—but it will certainly bring 
home io him and enable him to appreciate aspects 
of the fiscal question, some of its conditions and diffi- 
culties, in a way that speeches and articles in the press 
cannot do. It is most unfortunate, and somewhat dis- 
creditable, that so few will take the trouble to examine 
documents such as these first hand. The vast majority, 
educated men and women hardly less than others, are 
content to take their newspaper’s précis for the text 
and partisan speeches and leading articles for comment. 
The gain of reading the original document is sufficiently 
summed up in the fact that it forms an adequate 
corrective of speeches and of articles. In this particular 
case it is especially important, for at this moment the 
issue has not been irretrievably lost in the thunder of 
the platform or a snowstorm of party ‘‘ literature.’ 
This correspondence can hardly fail to make every 
reader appreciate that the basis of international relations 
is necessarily expediency ; that the diplomatic case put 
forward on either side is a convenient mask ; that the 
issue is settled by the ratio of the respective parties 
power to the importance they attach to their several 
objects. It is starting on a false scent to inquire who 
is right and who is wrong. Thus the situation as 
between this country and Germany can_be stated with 
great simplicity. A British colony, Canada, wished 
to admit imports from the United Kingdom at a 
lower tariff than that applied to foreign imports. A 
clause in the commercial treaties of 1862 and of 1865 
prohibited this in the case of Belgium and Germany. 
The British Government, regarding this prohibi- 
tion as constituting a barrier against the internal 
fiscal arrangements of the British Empire, and 
thus inconsistent with the close ti8s of commercial 
intercourse which subsist and should be consolidated 
between the mother country and the colonies, brought 
these treaties to an end. This adversely affected 
Germany, whose goods were thereby put in a less 
favourable position than British goods, whereas since 


1865 both were in precisely the same case. Conse-. 


quently in provisional arrangements, pending the nego- 
tiation of a new Anglo-German commercial treaty, 
Canada was excluded from the privilege putting 
Great Britain and other of her colonies in the posi- 
tion of the most-favoured nation. Thereupon Canada 
answered with a surtax on German imports. The 
German Government then pointed out that if South 
Africa granted similar preferential treatment to British 
goods, South Africa too would have to be excluded 
trom most-favoured-nation treatment. Moreover, if 
the Australasian Colonies and others adopted a like 
policy, it would become questionable if it would be 
possible for Germany to treat even the United Kingdom 
as a most-favoured nation. That is how matters now 
stand. 

To us it seems that the action on both sides through- 
out was perfectly natural and that no one is to blame. 
We, Canada and the British Government, did what we 
thought to be for our advantage ; Germany thought it 
would be to her disadvantage, and took steps which 
would make it difficult for Canada to pursue the policy 
Germany wanted to prevent. Provided there is no 
violation of international law, surely in all this business 
there can be no room for moral indignation or heated 
feeling. All we have to consider, granting that both 
sides are adopting perfectly legitimate tactics, is what 
can we do to gain our own ends and frustrate our 
rivals’ tactics, and what will it cost us? ” 

Diplomacy is, of course, in a sense action, and the 
diplomatic case is an international weapon. Sometimes 
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it is effective to settle an issue, but seldom to settle 
one of vital importance to either party. It is not 
reasonable to expect that a country will refrain from 
taking a step which it believes to be necessary to its 
interest, and believes itself able to take, simply because 
it is shown that the step cannot be taken logically. In 
this instance the diplomatic case turns on the nature of 
the relation between Canada and Great Britain. It is 
argued on our side that, German goods being admitted 
on the same terms with all other foreign goods, 
Germany has no ground of complaint because goods 
from another part of the same Empire are granted a 
more favourable tariff rate. To this it is retorted 
that the British self-governing colonies are for tariff 
purposes autonomous, that they are in this connexion 
independent states; that Germany is merely taking 
us at our word. Lord Lansdowne then urges that if 
we are thus separate and independent commercially, 
how unreasonable to threaten the United Kingdom 
with exclusion from most-favoured-nation treatment 
because a colony, a virtually independent nation over 
whom we have no control, pursues a certain trade 
policy towards Germany. And there, we must say, 
the score seems to be on Lord Lansdowne’s side; but 
**score” and no more weighty word seems adequately 
to describe the British success. We are not much con- 
cerned as to which party has the diplomatic advantage, 
for very plainly that will not settle nor seriously affect 
theissue. One thing, however, in this connexion is im- 
portant. If Canada had not been a fiscal unit in her- 
self, if there had been a common Imperial tariff system 
as regards foreign countries, it would have been 
extremely difficult for Germany to treat her as a nation 
‘separate from the Metropolitan State. 

What, then, is this country to do? We are faced 
with the contingency of losing most-favoured-nation 
treatment of our exports to Germany, if we allow our 
colonies to give us any trade advantage over foreign 
countries. In other words, if we want to avoid this 
penalty, we must give up all hope of free trade within 
the Empire. We cannot allow one single step towards 
a reduction of colonial duties against Great Britain 
unless the same reduction is granted to Germany, and 
in the sequel to the other Powers. The purest of free 
traders will always regret an obstacle to the reduction of 
tariffs anywhere. He may say, Jet Canada grant the 
same reduction all round, then we shall get the advant- 
age of it ourselves and not lose favoured-nation treat- 
ment by Germany. But he knows that is a mere paper 
suggestion. The colonies for revenue reasons cannot 
afford to reduce tariffs all round, and for other reasons 
will not. The plain truth is that, unless some new weapon 
can be obtained, we must make up our minds to a choice 
between abandoning all steps towards the unification 
and consolidation of commercial intercourse between 
the different parts of our Empire and losing favoured- 
mation treatment by Germany. As things are, Ger- 
many has nothing fiscally either to expect or to fear 
from us. Why should she not put on the screw 
and make things as difficult as possible for our 
‘colonies, who went to favour us? Suppose, however, 
‘Germany finds herself confronted with a common 
British Imperial tariff against her? Instead of dealing 
with parts of the Empire successively as isolated 
fiscal units, she has to face a single commercial 
entity, the greatest in the world, concentrating its 
whole strength simultaneously on the German fiscal 
position. Germany, then, would have much to fear 
and might have much to expect. The British Empire 
fiscally united by a preferential tariff would give 
most -favoured-nation treatment to Germany, if 
“Germany reciprocated. Germany, in holding out, 
would have to face fiscal disadvantage not only in 
the colonies as compared with Great Britain and 
freland, for which she is now speaking of depriving 
us of favoured-nation treatment, but disadvantage 
throughout the whole British Empire compared with 
‘every other foreign country. We know that free 
‘traders will say this is merely reciprocity. Germany 
would meet us by some severer penalty than mere 
‘refusal of favoured-nation treatment. No one, of 
-course, can say what Germany would do. But we 
‘believe the Imperial home-trade would enable us to put 
up with exclusion from Germany more easily than 


Germany could suffer exclusion from the British Empire. 
And we also believe that compromise on the basis of 
mutual favoured-nation treatment would be a much 
more likely outcome than this desperate hostility. 

We are, of course, aware that an advantage resulting 
to this country in international fiscal negotiations from 
preferential tariffs would not in itself decide the issue 
in favour of such a policy ; economic drawbacks might 
more than balance the political advantage. But the 
study of this correspondence does impress us greatly 
with the importance of the political weapon preferential 
tariffs would put into the hands of our now helpless 
diplomatists; and that advantage, as the Duke of 
Devonshire admitted frankly the other day in the House 
of Lords, must at any rate be taken into the account. 


RITUAL AND LAW. 


Me read the replies of our Archbishops to the Russell- 

Wakefield deputation of clerics was to sigh for 
one hour of Temple. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury talked of many things, and hinted at more ; 
but of the one thing needful neither he nor his brother 
of York gave the faintest hint, namely, that at the 
present critical moment the chief need of the Church of 
England is neither a friendly law suit, nor the ‘‘ re- 
storation of discipline” nor the reform of the Convoca- 
tions, nor Houses of Laymen or of Laywomen ; but the 
spirit of sweeter reasonableness. It is,indeed, distressing 
to see that neither of these two Archbishops will dare 
admit that the Purchas and Ridsdale judgments are 
the chief cause of our present ecclesiastical anarchy. 
All the Primates seem able to do is to wring their 
venerable hands, and to descant of the virtues of 
Selborne and Cairns, to murmur ‘‘ chose jugée” and 
to sigh for ‘‘fresh light”. Yet they must know that 
High Churchmen feel with regard to these judgments a 
bitterness of like nature (if not as intense in degree) with 
that which, the other day, inflamed the passions of 
every Jew and Protestant in Europe against the French 
General Staff in reference to the treatment of the 
Hebrew captain. It is needless of course to say 
that not even the bitterest Ritualist ascribes to any 
member of the Judicial Committee responsible for either 
of these two decisions any unscrupulous or shady 
practices like those of which the Frenchmen were 
accused. No sane man can doubt the subjective 
honesty, the learning or capacity of Cairns, Selborne, 
and the rest, but the fact remains that in these two 
Ritual judgments not merely was a good deal of 
romance solemnly propounded from the Bench as 
history and much liturgical ignorance displayed, but 
that Ritualists were denied the benefit of the strict 
letter of the Prayer Book, which was admittedly in 
their favour, by a tribunal that had strained the 
law in favour of the deniers of Baptismal Re- 
generation, and positively ransacked history for an 
excuse for expelling High Church clerics from their 
benefices. 

That on many matters the Ritualists have themselves 
used exceedingly fatuous arguments is no reason why 
on a question like the Vestments, where the Jetter of the 
law is apparently on their side, they should not receive 
generous justice, so long as they merely ask for 
toleration for themselves. Should they ever seek to 
force, we won’t say the Ornaments Rubric in its plain 
and natural meaning but even the Ridsdale judgment 
in so far as it relates to wearing a cope, on the Dean of 
Canterbury, then and not until then will fair-minded 
men be justified in deciding the question on grounds 
not of law, but of policy. To recall now to a forgetful 
public the law and history involved in these two mis- 
carriages of justice. Everyone with the slightest 
knowledge of Prayer Book history is aware that the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. prohibited the 
use of Vestments in express words: but that the 
Elizabethan Act of Uniformity, while re-enacting the 
use of the said Prayer Book with certain alterations, 
authorised the use at least of all Ornaments (an 
expression which of course comprised Vestments) 
lawful under the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., 
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until other order should be taken by the Queen with 
the consent of the Metropolitan or Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners on the matter. Now no document 
authorised by either the Queen or the Commissioners 
abolishing the Vestments have the Evangelicals ever 
been able to produce. What they can and have 

roved is that their religious ancestors were exceed- 
ingly lawless individuals. A rubric was inserted by 
the Queen in the Prayer Book for their guidance ; 
nevertheless the Royal Commissioners under the In- 
junctions were at once busy destroying and defacing the 
very garments that the law ordered them to wear, 
and the Low Church vicar of the day was refusing even 
to don a surplice. 

The Queen, we know from the law-breakers’ own 
words, was furious ; however ‘‘ passive resistance ” 
won a temporary victory, and the average Genevan 
cleric often performed something in the nature of 
Prayer Book ministrations garbed in a horseman’s cloak. 
Then the Queen called on Archbishop Parker to restore 
discipline. He prayed her to take order under the 
Act of Uniformity ; but Elizabeth preferred that he 
should do the unpleasant work himself. So the 
Archbishop published the Advertisements—which no- 
where prohibited the old Vestments; but laid it 
down that the parish parson must at least wear a 
comely surplice with sleeves, and that there must be a 
certain use of the cope in the services of Cathedral and 
Collegiate churches. Parker’s own letters show that in 
law these Advertisements were nought but an archi- 
episcopal pastoral: indeed the recent researches of 
Canon Dixon and Mr. Gee have settled the question 
for ever for honest minds. Still little more was heard 
of the Vestments ; indeed it took a century and a half 
and the turning out of thousands of clerics to bring the 
parish priests of the Anglican Church even to the 
level of the Advertisements ; the cathedral clergy still 
lag behind them. But of what was the law, there was 
in those days little doubt. John Milton knew well that 
the Vestments of the Anglican clerics were those of 
the Mass priest; nay the Puritan pamphleteer never 
allowed his episcopal persecutors to forget that they 
themselves disobeyed the Rubric as to Ornaments. 

other day a bishop asked how could Vestments be 
retained in 1662 which were never used for a hundred 
years previously? The Puritan lawyers of the Long 
Parliament at least had no doubt on the matter, for on 
g May 1644 they passed an ordinance to the effect that 
**no copes, surplices, superstitious vestments—shall be 
or be any more used in any church or chapel of this 
realm "—a fact of which Lord Selborne and his col- 
leagues were absolutely ignorant. More, at the revision 
of the Prayer Book, after Charles the good-natured had 
come over the water, the Puritan divines excepted to 
that part of the rubric, which left room to bring back 
the cope, alb and other vestments; but nevertheless 
the Bishops inserted the present Ornaments Rubric in a 
‘ form which laid it expressly open to the Puritan objection. 
Of course their lordships did not expressly insist on the 
use of the Vestments: in seventeenth-century England 
it would have been harder work to make Puritan 
parishioners buy chasubles and copes than we now 
find it to make the modern dissenter pay his school 
rate ; and except when there is a No-Popery cur yelping 
at his heels an Anglican bishop seldom insists on any- 
thing. Still the law remained and every one of the 
ecclesiastical lawyers of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, writing in the time when Anglo-Pro- 
testantism was at its high-water mark, Johnson, 
Gibson, Burn, and Stephens all insisted on the legality 
of the first Prayer Book vestments. (Yet Lord 
Selborne and his friends claimed all old lawyers as 
supporters of their views and blunder!) Indeed an 
‘Evangelical attempt to alter the Rubric in a constitu- 
‘tional manner preceded the legal attack on its plain 
‘Weaning. 

Fiat justitia, ruant (on this matter) Cairns and 
Selberne. It is not honest to call men law- breakers 
because they follow the plain and unrepealed law of this 
Church and realm made in 1662, in preference to the 
Privy Council’s strained construction of an Archiepi- 
scopal pastoral of a century earlier. One word more. 
We have appealed to the Evangelicals on the grounds 
of justice not to persist in what in a Church based on 


compromise is a great wrong. We have however a 
regard also for their sentiments. Law or no law they 
tremble at the thought of compulsory Mass Vestments 
in the Church of England; though as they know very 
well the teaching of the doctrine of the Real Presence 
is perfectly legal. Now on this matter we can relieve 
their anxieties. In the first place it is a question of 
toleration for the Ritualists not of compulsion for the 
Evangelicals : but were it (to put an absurd supposi- 
tion) even conceivably otherwise, the chasuble is not 
compulsory under the first Prayer Book Rubric, it being 
permissible to substitute for it the cope (which they tell 
us is a non-sacrificial vestment). Secondly even 
were the chasuble made compulsory, the Evangelical 
clergyman would only be wearing the sacramental garb 
of that sound Protestant, the Norwegian and Swedish 
pastor. In our view the Evangelical objection to the 
Vestments is less sound than that of the old Puritans 
to the surplice or the ring in marriage. Modern 
Evangelicals have little sympathy with that folly; but 
some of them are yet ready to wreck the Anglican 
Communion for a lesser cause. Cannot some bishop, 
we ask, inspire them with sweeter reasonableness in 
this matter ? 


THE SUMMER TRAINS. 


“Tse railway time-tables for the summer present the 

usual inequalities amongst the companies but on 
the whole they are very satisfactory. The standard of 
express speed set as a result of the race to the Northin 
1895 was soon abandoned, and a period of reaction 
followed when it was useless to look for improve- 
ment in any direction. Happily that period is 
over, and, while as usual of late years the districts 
served by the Great Western and the North-Eastern 
lines are particularly favoured, the general level of 
passenger services throughout the country is now 
appreciably higher than it has ever been before. The 
South-Eastern and Chatham Company, anticipating its 
Brighton rivals by a few weeks, has just procured the 
first turbine steamer ever seen on the Channel. This 
innovation, justified by the success of the experimental 
boats on the Clyde, seems likely to lead to an entire 
revolution in the conditions of sea travel; and the 
ordering of the ‘‘Queen” was one of the most im- 
portant steps ever taken by a British railway. The 
express service between Dover and the Great Western 
system via Reading has been revived ; a good train has 
been put on in each direction between Victoria and 
Folkestone on Sundays ; and other improvements have 
been effected. Relief should soon be felt from the 
widenings and new works, which are gradually nearing” 
completion ; meanwhile it may be said that the per- 
manent way, rolling stock, and punctuality are much 
better than they were under the old régime. Little 
progress is made with the development of the Kent 
coalfield ; but the new harbour at Dover, when finished, 
should bring increased traffic to the line. 

The Brighton Company, still secure in its monopoly, 
has as usual withdrawn for the summer months its 
one moderately fast train; and throughout its whole 
system the services remain very antiquated and uh- 
satisfactory. The much-needed widenings in the 
London district which have recently been taken in hand 
should have been carried out at least twenty years ago. 

The London and South-Western Company is making” 
a determined effort to secure some of the valuable 
traffic created by the splendid services of the Great 
Western to the West of England. Last year its best 
expresses were quickened to take only three and a half 
hours between London and Exeter, and the Great 
Western, in spite of having twenty-two miles further to: 
go, has replied this summer by adopting the same 
timing ; but meanwhile trains have been put on to run 
in each direction between Waterloo and Exeter in three 
hours and a quarter, and for the time being this gives 
the South-Western a clear victory to Exeter, with 
practically a dead heat to Plymouth. But this advan- 
tage is not likely to be long maintained for the Great 

estern is now constructing a short line in Somerset- 
shire which will form the last link in a new through 
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route very little longer than that from Waterloo, and 
when this line is finished the Great Western will 

bably have matters very much its own way. The 


“extreme speed of the train, which took the Prince and 


Princess of Wales to Plymouth on their way to the 
opening of Truro Cathedral, is a sufficient proof of 
what the Great Western cando. On parts of the South- 
Western system where there is no competition a much 
lower standard suffices. The Southampton, Bournemouth 
and Weymouth lines have a fair number of trains but the 

of most of them is poor; while to Portsmouth 
and the Isle of Wight the service remains disgrace- 
fully bad. 

e Great Western services, except on the Wey- 
mouth line, are of so high a character that as the years 
go on it becomes increasingly difficult to introduce 
substantial improvements. A very great advance how- 
ever has been made this year in the opening of the new 
direct line to Bristol and, through the Severn Tunnel, 
to South Wales and Ireland. The best timing between 
Newport and Paddington has been reduced by twenty- 
four minutes, and other places have benefited in 
proportion. And the opening of the new route has 
not, as so often happens in such cases, led to the 
neglect of the old main line via Bath, which still fares 
very well indeed. Here the most noticeable alteration 
is the further quickening of the Cornish express which 
now goes from London to Bristol in two hours five 
minutes (thirty-one minutes less time than the once 
famous Flying Dutchman!) and by a slip carriage 
serves Bath. To the far west, and on the north line 
via Oxford, the services are excellent. Very strangely, 
though constantly adding to the number of its long runs 
without a stop, this company is still very backward in 
the provision of dining-car accommodation. 

The London and North-Western has put on its usual 
summer trains serving Scotland and the pleasure resorts, 
but none of these is in any way remarkable. The 
business expresses on the Birmingham, Manchester, and 
Liverpool routes were reorganised in June last year 
and towards the end of the summer a really fine extra 
train from Birmingham was added which covers the 
113 miles to London in exactly two hours. So far 
there is nothing to equal this on the down journey, nor 
is any other town on the system equally favoured. 
The company’s day service from Ireland via North Wall 
has been improved so that it is now only five minutes 
slower than that of the Irish mail. 

The Midland Company, which under the present able 
management once more realises the value of passenger 
traffic, now keeps its main line well supplied with 
expresses. For the summer the principal Scotch trains 
have been divided, and the early evening service, this 
year starting at 7.30, has been quickened to reach 
Carlisle in exactly six hours from London—a really 
¢ piece of work considering the character of the 

ne. On this train and on that which follows it an 
hour later and revives the old Stranraer service to 
Ireland by this route, dining and supper cars are run 
as far as Leeds. The other usual tourist arrangements 
have been made, but more important by far than any 
of these alterations, which only take effect for a short 
season annually, is the permanent smartening up of the 
Liverpool services, the best trains of which, no longer 
funning into Manchester, cover the distance between 
London and Liverpool in 4 hours 35 minutes. The 
Bristol section of the line is still neglected. 

Now that the Manchester services by other lines have 
been modernised the Great Central cannot hope to 
compete for the Lancashire traffic, but in other direc- 
tions this company is holding its own. The Banbury 
route to the Great Western is steadily gaining favour 
and the same may be said of the services between 
London and the north-east coast. An excellent train 
has been put on to travel to and from Sheffield, nearly 
165 miles, without a stop in a little over three hours 
notwithstanding the long run over the Metropolitan 
and the bad approach to Yorkshire. By this train a 
‘connexion is given to Leeds, and since the decision in 
the law courts the company’s position at Leeds has 
‘become secure. 

The Great Northern has slightly improved its morning 
‘express to Leeds, and by running up from Wakefield 
without a stop it has reduced the time of the up after- 


noon train to three and a half hours. It has also put 
on a train, which is miserably slow compared with that 
of its northern partner, connecting at York with the new 
North-Eastern morning express from Edinburgh and 
arriving at King’s Cross at 4.15. Thanks to this it is 
now for the first time possible to breakfast in the 
Scottish capital and dine the same evening at almost 
any place on the south coast from Dover to Bourne- 
mouth. 

The North-Eastern service is in general very good, 
the chief alteration being the addition of the new 
morning express from Edinburgh, a splendid train 
which runs the 204 miles from Edinburgh to York in 
233 minutes with a long stop at Newcastle on the way. 
London passengers unfortunately do not get the full 
benefit of this performance owing to the supineness of 
the Great Northern. The company is just finishing 
the important new line along the Durham coast from 
Seaham to Hartlepool, and, following the example of 
other companies in the south, is about to make a trial 
of single motor carriages for short journeys. A large 
scheme is in hand for the electrification of railways in 
the neighbourhood of Newcastle. 

A new through train has been put on between 
Manchester and Harwich via the Lancashire Derby- 
shire and East Coast line. The remaining English 
companies, like those in Scotland and Ireland, offer no 
special novelties this season. It is worth recording 
that Bradshaw was obtainable on the morning of 
July rst, so that intending passengers during the first 
few days of the month were not left in the state of 
hopeless confusion which has prevailed in other years. 
But early publication seems to have been secured only 
at a certain expense of accuracy. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
Mr. JusTIcE WRIGHT. 


WITNESS before an Election Committee, de- 

scribing his experiences in the witness-box, 
said, ‘‘ I got on very well till that little red ferret began 
to examine me”. The “‘little red ferret” was Mr. R. S. 
Wright, formerly Her Majesty’s Attorney-General’s 
Devil, and now Mr. Justice Wright. Ferrets have 
nasty, sharp, snapping ways with them ; and no one 
at the Bar who has had experience of this dry, keen, 
eager, little man, and of the absolute disregard he 
has for the feelings of the victims who come before 
him, will deny that he is very much like the 
lithe little animal the witness compared him to. 
Hunting hares on his own is in fact the pastime he 
delights in most; and he will not observe the rules of 
the legal hunt which prescribe that judge and Bar shall 
run fairly and squarely together. With a lofty contempt 
for everybody’s intellect but his own Mr. Justice Wright 
leaves out the advocates who appear before him as of 
small account, and you shall see him turning eagerly 
over books and papers engaged on ferreting work of his 
own. He satisfies himself one way or the other; but 
often the advocates have had little to do with forming 
his opinion; they are not aware what he has been 
rummaging after till they are privileged to hear of 
it for the first time in his, judgment. His idea 
of his judicial duty is as far as possible audi 
neutram partem. Naturally the Bar, however much 
they admire the judge who is as near to being a purely 
intellectual machine as a man can be, do not love him. 
The more remote they are from him intellectually the 
less their admiration is tempered with affection. A 
panting Bar toils after him in vain, as he proceeds on 
his way with a mental hop skip and jump which is as 
eccentric as the Jack o’ Lanthorn’s. 

A man who is always in a hurry is generally rude 
and he lays himself open to the charge of boorish- 
ness. Mr. Justice Wright was in a hurry, but was 
not intending to be rude on an occasion when counsel 
one morning having resumed an argument which 
had been interrupted the night before was stopped. 
‘We do not want to hear you any more” said the 
judge; and judgment was delivered. At the end 
Mr. B., the interrupted counsel, arose and remarked 
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mildly ‘‘ Perhaps it does not matter much my lord, but 
I may say that you have given judgment against me 
without having heard my argument”. Then Mr. 
Justice Wright blushed : he had had a lesson which we 
wish he had remembered more often since. It is this 
intensity, this avidity for dispatching all kinds of 
business as if it were an academic exercise for him to 
show his cleverness at, that makes him one of the most 
dangerous criminal judges on the Bench. He does not 
err in ignorance of criminal law ; his mistake lies in 
being too clever; and it is absolutely indecent to be 
too clever when presiding over a trial of life and death. 
Did Mr. Justice Wright ever try to imagine the 
feelings of spectators, or of the accused, when a case 
involving a man’s life or liberty is ‘‘ polished off ” 
as rapidly, as drily, and with as little emotion as a 
summons in chambers. 

In fact Mr. Justice Wright ought never to have 
entrusted to him any case in which he has to come 
into communication with human flesh and blood. 
In London he sits on the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, in Bankruptcy, and as a Divisional Court 
of one judge to consider points of law which are as 
purely abstract as the propositions of Euclid. The 
authorities who have the disposal of these things will 
also let him try non-jury cases; but in London 
they do not trust him with anything with a jury. 
They show in this their discretion ; but unfortunately 
he goes on circuit and tries all kinds of cases civil and 
criminal by jury. It is a most censurable feature of 
our legal system, and the circuits always exhibit that 
system at its worst, that it permits such incongruities. 
It would seem in the case of so absolutely an 
intellectual and learned judge that his proper place 
would have been in the Court of Appeal. And so it 
would, if Mr. Justice Wright’s forensic manners had 
been possible, and he had possessed any feeling of 
esprit de corps. When three judges are to walk to- 
gether there are required for business purposes a certain 
amount of suavity, of the bonhomie of the man of the 
world, of a courtesy which treats one’s fellows as 
vertebrates, and not as blackbeetles, as an old-world 
judge once remarked a fellow-judge did. These things 
it would be vain to expect an intellectual free-lance like 
Mr. Justice Wright to cultivate. The ‘‘ authorities” 
certainly would never expect it: they know their 
“R. S. Wright” too well: and so Mr. Justice Wright 
has remained a puisne judge. 

It is unfortunate, for he can speak the Janguage of 
the law, though he has never mastered the ordinary 
human language of the juryman, nor ever culti- 
vated the point of view of the citizen who finds 
himself in the witness-box or it may be in the dock. 
He was one of the biggest prize-getters of Balliol ; 
and he has never Jost that supra-mundane manner 
towards all who do not think or express themselves in 
the Balliol style of the days when Jowett was Master, 
and which unsympathetic outsiders have been known 
to pronounce the fine flower of priggishness. We 
could mention some others of a similar type ; they are 
not on the Bench: they are not at the Bar in the sense 
of practising : they are literary lawyers and professors 
whose manners and tone and general awkwardness 
in association with their fellow-men, unless they 
are allowed to play the pedagogue, make them an in- 
tellectual company in which Mr. Justice Wright, if 
anywhere, would find fellowship. He differs from them 
mostly in the fact that he had enough practicality and 
skill to be of use in the courts aud they have not. The 
puzzle, however, of his getting on at the Bar at all is 
even greater than that of a man so qualified as he is as 
an Appeal Judge being left on the Puisne Bench. There 
are stories of his supercilious, insolent ways as a young 
man towards solicitors, and the mortal offence he gave 
thereby to those from whom he alone could expect 
patronage and help in success at the Bar. We may be 
sure that he did not take this line because he wanted to 
be a failure; any more than he refused to be made a 
knight on his being made a judge because he did not want 
to be one. It was simple perversity and the ineradicable 
sense of siogularity as a mark of superiority. So at 
Headley Park, where he has his seat, he instructed the 
country squires about him in law by a board which 
declared “‘ trespassers cannot be prosecuted”.. He did 


not want trespassers any more than thev; but he must 
be the superior person. Nature and Balliol together 


have made him so, and he cannot help it. The squires , 


were avenged, however, when his lordship had to apply 
to the Courts for an injunction against trespassers ; 
and they laughed at his discomfiture. 


*,* We propose next week to discuss Mr. Justice 
Grantham and Mr. Justice Lawrance. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, © 


FounpEeD 1561: HEADMASTER, Rev. J. ARBUTHNOT 
APPOINTED 1900. 


HE school of the Merchant Taylors’ Company forms 
one, and by no means the least distinguished, of 
the great London schools, which trace their foundation 
to the spacious days of Elizabeth. Of Charterhouse 
and the City of London we have already had occasion 
to write at length,* and of the special features attending 
their founding. Merchant Taylors’ School in one way 
is unique ; though from its start and under Mulcaster’s 
inspiring guidance always one of the most successful 
and largely attended of the big London schools, it has’ 
always been and is to this day a private institution; 
the school has no endowment, properly speaking, but 
it was created by the Company, and has been sup- 
ported ever since entirely out of the Company’s cor- 
porate funds, involving an expense probably of severat 
thousands a year : when recently a new cricket ground 
was wanted, there was no question of raising money or 
sending round the hat: a new field of twelve acres was 
provided at Bellingham, near Catford, and the Com- 
pany paid the cheque. The school is one of the richest 
in England in scholarships, and the funds for these of 
course are held by the Company on trust for educa- 
tional purposes: but apart from these, the contention 
of the Company, plated before the public schools 
commission, that ‘‘ No one could challenge their act 
if they were to abolish the school altogether”, is 
legally correct, and this whole-hearted interest in a 
great educational institution for three and a half 
centuries past must be placed very much to the 
Company’s credit. Though the school is the child 
of the Company alone, it received much useful assist- 
ance in early days trom Sir Thomas White, the 
founder of S. John’s College, Oxford ; White founded 
the College in 1555, being a member of the Court of 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company at the time, and io 
1564, three years after the school’s foundation, brought 
it into much the same relation to S. John’s as Eton 
has stood to King’s or Westminster to Christchurch, 
by setting aside funds now represented by fifteen junior 
scholarships and four senior scholarships of £100 to 
4150 apiece for four or five years tenable by O.M.T.’s 
at S. John’s. 

The connexion between the big City schools was @ 
great deal closer originally than it is now; when the 
school was in its old quarters in Suffolk Lane, and 
S. Paul’s occupied the famous building at the east side 
of the churchyard, the chief form of athletic exercise 
seems to have been facticn fights between the two 
schools, with occasional assistance from the City of 
London, and thrilling were the stories of routs and 
sorties led at times even by the masters. The con- 
nexion between Merchant Taylors’ and the Charterhouse: 
is a close one to this day; when in 1873 Charterhouse 
moved to Godalming the Merchant Taylors’ Companv 
wisely decided to abandon the old premises in Suffolk 
Lane, which consisted originally of only one large 
room, where teaching must have been little short of 
a Babel, and to purchase the old Charterhouse premises 
tor £90,000. The school has nearly thirty class-rooms 
and an admirable big hall, where the original monitors” 
table, the great chairs presented for the use of the 
masters by the Company after the great fire in 1666, 
and the prompters’ bench carved with the names of 
the great departed, are all preserved. 

One important feature of the early history of the 
school deserves notice, for it illustrates the forcible im- 
press which a strong man can stamp for years on so 


* Sce SATURDAY REVIEW for 28 February and 23 May. 
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changing an institution as a school ; Richard Mulcaster, 
the first headmaster, an Etonian and a Protestant, was 
aman of many parts; “learned in goed and cleane 
Latin literature, and also in Greeke”’, he turned out 
many distinguished pupiis, including Edmund Spenser 
the poet, and Bulstrode Whitelocke ; but the number of 
Bishops whom Mulcaster educated was quite extra- 
ordinary—the saintly Lancelot Andrewes, Dove, Bishop 
of Peterborough, Thomson of Gloucester, Buckeridge of 
Rochester, and Searchfield of Bristol. The tradition of 
episcopal education lasted on into the next century, and 
the reason of it is not very clear; it is true that 
Merchant Taylors’ has from the first maintained the 
study of Hebrew as part of its regular curriculum, but 
other of the London schools originally did the same ; 
however that may be, the school alone so far as 
we know still maintains the study of Hebrew as part 
of the regular course, and two valuable junior exhibi- 
tions at S. John’s College, Oxford, are given exclusively 
for a knowledge of Hebrew and Divinity ; so far as 
possible only those boys who definitely contemplate 
taking orders are encouraged to work for these 
exhibitions. 

Mr. Nairn was a young man, even in these days of 
young headmasters, when recently appointed to succeed 
Dr. Baker, who had had a long and successful adminis- 
tration; some changes were probably inevitable and 
our sympathy is all on the side of the new brooms. 
The school is now pursuing a steady successful course 
under the new head; the numbers are about 450, 
having shown a small decline in recent years, but 
this is a phenomenon from which many city schools 
appear to be suffering, especially schools at the centre ; 
the experience of King’s College school at Wimbledon 
and of S. Paul’s at Hammersmith seems to point to a pre- 
ference on the part of many parents to the day school, 
if day school they must have, being in the suburbs, but 
as in the case of Westminster we hope it will be many 
a long day before Merchant Taylors’ sacrifices the birds 
in the hand by attempting removal. 

For all practical purposes the school is entirely a 
day school; it is true that one or two masters do 
as a private arrangement board a few boys, but their 
numbers do not amount to more than about 20 out of 
a total of 450 in the school; of this total about 1co 
constitute a junior or preparatory school of boys from 
g to 11 or 12; all the upper school of boys above 12 
is divided into two main portions, the modern side 
numbering about 130, the classical about 170, and the 
remainder are a special division preparing for mathe- 
matical and science scholarships or for London 
Matriculation and the Army. The classical side is 
strong, and the work done uniformly good ; the list of 
open classical scholarships is usually a long one, and 
in some years even outrivals that of S. Paul’s ; this 
is all the more commendable in that S. John’s each 
year claims the best two boys the school can. produce 
for the close scholarships; the best classical boys sit 
each Christmas for the joint scholarship examination 
of S. Jobn’s, Keble, Hertford, and Queen’s; when 
S. John’s has chosen the best two available it is only 
the residue that can be sent in for other open scholar- 
ships ; a headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ cannot look 
—— to winning many Balliol or Trinity scholar- 
ships. 

The class aimed at by Merchant Taylors’ is mainly 
the sons of clergymen and professional men: fifteen 
to twenty every year make their way to one or other 
of the universities; as many more pass directly into 
the profession of law or medicine from the school ; and 
another large contingent are prepared for the London 
Matriculation. The fees are not high, being 412 12s. 
for boys under fourteen and £15 15s. for those over 
that age. 

In special features the school can boast an army 
class, a recent introduction of the new headmaster, 
of which when it has had time to develop he expects 
great things. Biology is taught in the school, and its 
teaching is recognised as satisfactory by the medical and 
Surgical authorities so as to excuse six months’ subse- 
quent training: and a great feature is made of the 
teaching of history. Almost each year for the last 
SIX of seven years the school has won an open 
history scholarship at Trinity, Cambridge, or else- 


where : here, as in the case of the teaching of Hebrew, 
it is a definite scholarship at S. John’s, called the 
Andrew Scholarship, that forms the primary incentive 
to secure good history teaching to a few special boys, 
and of these one or more will usually be good enough 
to win history scholarships elsewhere. 

The remaining point on which Mr. Nairn lays 
special stress is the teaching of modern languages: 
he has introduced the ‘* neue Methode ”, and insists that 
all masters taking modern language subjects shall be 
capable of proper oral teaching. The result has been 
excellent and the modern side is doing well. Mr. 
Nairn looks forward before long to winning modern 
language scholarships at the universities. 

It is interesting to notice that for mathematical work 
the whole school is reclassified, classical and modern 
together, thus keeping the school esprit de corps 
compact, and preventing social division. Mr. Nairn 
appears to be much in sympathy with the view expressed 
in these columns that while classics are and will always 
be the best medium of education for the best boys, more 
can be done on sound lines with the modern subjects than 
the older classicists will admit, but that experiment is 
necessary ; and recently he has embodied this point of 
view in an interesting article.* Little has been said 
of the great difficulty of all London schools—exercise : 
there is a good-sized piece of field on the school pre- 
mises euphemistically termed ‘‘ grass”, where practice 
goes on every day during the lunch hour, and as 
already mentioned there are large grounds near Catford : 
this seems as reasonable an arrangement as can be 
made: the physique and health of the boys seem ad- 
mirable, and Raphael’s success for Oxford in the recent 
’*Varsity match shows what skill can be acquired with 
the bat even among the chimney-pots. 


THE RIVER’S BIRTH-PLACE. 


I? is well at Henley or on Waterloo Bridge or wherever 

on the river you may beto judge it, there and then, 
as it is over its whole course up to that point; and 
above all how it seemed at its birth. Most people 
not prisoned from early days in town keep for their 
mind’s eye one recurring picture, as Wordsworth his 
daffodils or the blind girl her poppies. A river-lover 
could keep none more refreshing than the source, the 
real original bubbling earth-born fount of one of the 
noblest of the tributaries of the Thames. Perhaps not 
many have seen it. You may walk within ten yards of 
it and not be aware of it. Within a hundred yards the 
stream already looks grown up, and without personal 
knowledge you would hardly guess, unless your insight 
were rare, that it was still trailing clouds of glory from 
its first home. A good lusty hedge and a clump of 
trees quite enclose the birth-place and they grow as it 
seems to the pilgrim with greater luxuriance year by 
year. The spot is preserved as carefully—only the 
commotion is less—as Shakespeare’s birth-place and is 
not likely for a long while, one hopes, to come under 
the notice of millionaires from yonder. Till you are 
right upon it, you as little expect its existence as 
you do, say, S. David’s Cathedral, dropped in that 
rocky hollow in Pembrokeshire. Trim little lanes of 
water, with baby sluice-gates carry the water from 
spring to river-bed and within a minute or two 
after birth the water is feeding lanes of watercresses, 
a valuable harvest to the cottager who keeps the 
door. Walking carefully along the margin of the 
little delta, you see suddenly that the streams weld 
into a miniature lake which is half-circled by a crescent 
of trees. You can just slip between the trees and the 
water, and standing there may taste the true Castalia, 
the primal Hippocrene. In the little lake are two 
circles cleared of cress lilies and water-weed. The 
water there is as limpid as summer air, and yet visible, 
manifest without any interruption of the sight. Halfin 
the clear space, half under the cover of the green roof- 
ing, the idle trout hang suspended. So long as you are 


* « The Inefficiency of our Public Schools.” The ‘* New Liberal 
Review ”, April 1903. 
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still, as admiration should be, they will continue to float 
there no more than just moving a large fin and for all 
the eyes can tell sustained in the same element as 
floating gulls seen from a cliff top with the sea be- 
hind them. And the sea has no green depths more 
limpid than these circles. Deep, very deep under 
the trout, the finest of silver sands, sifted to perfect 
purity, heaves and sways over the unceasing impulse of 
the crystal spring. The immortal movement has a 
fascination more subtle than the tumult of the mill sluice 
or the succession of waves making to the pebbled shore. 
It is like a heart beating or a breathing pulse, the unseen 
water troubling the pool of white sand. Where the 
trout are is no sign of motion but they feel the cool 
freshness beneath them and the sun above them. All the 
year and every year through wet or dry weather, the fresh 
spring throbs up in that deep hollow of the water and 
the grass is green round its edge. The whole meaning 
of a river is there, where the birthplace is sub Jove, 
under God. 

The mudded trickle under Waterloo Bridge at the ebb 
tide or the spacious Henley reaches have the meaning 
and convey it in a different way ; but these too may 
bring home to London the open-air desiderium. It is 
not wholly an accident that London society breaks up a 
few days after Henley. One must believe that even to 
the best dressed comes back there and then some 
touch of the primal instinct for river and meadow 
to upset the laborious fashion, piled up through 
the artificial years, which gathers them to London 
when the world outside it is most beautiful. Henley 
is indeed a happy association of the uses and beauties 
of a river. We are all susceptible to a sort of nos- 
talgia for the happy hunting grounds of primitive 
man, and of these our playing fields and river courses 
are a genuine relic. Looking from the bridge—and the 
bridge there seems like all beautiful bridges to be 
peculiarly intrinsic to the character of the river, a sort 
of buttress to it—watching the see-saw struggle of the 
keen long-nosed boats with the line of the lazy meadows 
on one side and the busy brilliant idleness behind the 
piles on the other, you have in epitome many of the 
feelings which join civilisation to its past ; and so after 
Henley the blinds come down in the West. But 
when London “‘ empties” it still keeps some five million 
peopie. Could not in some way that society too be 
given, to make it less forlorn, some “‘ sight of Proteus 
rising from the sea” ? If now and again they too could 
feel the river beneath them and the meadows about 
them, would it not be possible that the primal instinct 
might return, and the farmer’s harvest no longer lie 
too long on the ground for want of harvesters ? 


Bed in the bush with the stars to see; 
Bread to dip in the river ; 

That is the life for a man like me, 
That is the life for ever. 


Has that feeling any place in the midst of labouring 
London? One does not know ; but such glimpses make 
an unmistakable ‘‘ call”; and if you once put such a 
scene into the memory you will never get it out again. 
Give the most harassed harnessed mind a minute’s 
respite and it will fall back on that remembered glimpse 
as onacouch. But it is not to Henley that the East 
should go. Henley lets us down easily from the 
Season to the summer but though it may recall the open- 
air spirit to some, it is too compact of parasols, Leander 
ribbons and luncheons to fulfil its function for the many. 
The Oval, Lord’s, the London parks, the neglected 
London Thames, Covent Garden even, may do some- 
thing ; but suppose every man-Jack and Jill of the 
children of the teeming town could be taken just once 
to the real source of London and Henley and see the 
first throbbing of the air-clear waters sifting the white 
sand in the twin wells of that Berkshire lake, and could 
tread its circlet of green and mark the trim cottage that 
guards it—might not town be emptied of more of its 
millions and for a longer space, and old Triton’s 
wreathed horn sound imperious for the mass of us? 
After all the real use of the Thames, as of most good 
things, is its beauty. 


ARAB LOVE-SONG. 


HAT matters it to me if the rain fall, 
Since I must die of thirst? Her eyes are 
faint, 
They faint with ardent sleep, faint into love: 
Her eyes are promises she will not keep. 
I ask no more ; let others give me all, 
While she is miser of her beauty : all 
Is nothing, but her nothing is my all. 
Have I not loved her when I knew not love? 
Keep far from.me that bitter knowledge ; nay, 
Why should I die? and if I know I die. 
I have loved, and I have loved, perhaps, too much ; 
If to have loved as I have loved be sin, 
I pray that God may never pardon it. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


OTHER OPERA STARS. 


“Haas weeks ago I wrote of the star system, 
mildly arguing that at its best it is a nuisance 
and at its worst a crime. Spite of stars great operas 
have been written; but it is hard to remember one 
great opera which some now forgotten star or another 
has not done her best to ruin at the outset. And 
nowadays that great operas are no longer written she 
is principally concerned in ensuring the production of 
the worst of the bad ones. ‘‘ La Tosca”, that dreariest 
of all dreary operas, was foisted upon us by a star, and 
I have rather more than my suspicions about some 
other works of the same class. Even a good song has 
little or no chance, while many wretched ones have been 
sung into popular successes by stars who take the lion’s 
share of the composer’s profits on his own work. Yet 
after all perhaps the sinister influence of the star may 
be seen in its most disastrous form in the mount- 
ing of operas. In England, I understand, the star 
system no longer prevails, a society of enlightened 
amateurs having been formed for the purpose of 
abolishing it. A good way of abolishing it might be to 
exterminate the stars; but cold-blooded murder is not 
included with big dividends and tours over the Conti- 
nent amongst this society’s objects. Let us for the 
sake of peace and quiet allow that there is no star 
system in this country, that all is perfect, that the 
artists never quarrel for precedence, never trouble 
opera managements in any way. Turn to America; 
what amazing reports reach us from that benighted 
country! No amateur societies exist there to sup- 
press the star system and to give opera in all the 
fulness of its glory. There the star is lord; there 
she takes all the money which might be spent on 
scenery, costumes, chorus and orchestra; there she 
leads the conductors and the management a dog’s life. 
Inartistic, slovenly performances are (I hear) the 
rule, whereas in England But I notice 
that in my enthusiasm for our group of bene- 
ficent society leaders and the good work they are 
achieving, I am rather clumsily contriving to contradict 
myself. After blaming the star system for evils that 
exist here I proceed to deny the existence of those 
evils. What can a helpless criticdo? He cannot set 
aside the evidence of his eyes and ears, and he dare 
not apply a certain ugly word to a number of eminently 
respectable persons who know at least as much of 
opera as his cat. Have we slovenly performances, is 
scenery allowed to drop on the heads of soprano ladies, 
are orchestras only half rehearsed, do stars warn the 
other singers in quartets that their voices must be 
subdued? I can only leave the sapient reader to 
dredge amongst his memories and decide for himself. 
The star is begotten of vanity and greed, and vanity 
is by far the more important factor. Opera artists, like 
the rest of the world, desire money, but what dis- 
tinguishes the star from the others is her stupendous 
vanity. And here arises a matter for speculation. 
most vicious specimens of the star are always to be 
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found amongst the sopranos and tenors ; and one would 
like to know the connexion between vanity and a high 
voice. Is it a subtle physiological one? Or is the 
vanity of the soprano and tenor simply due to the fact 
that it is amongst the tenors and sopranos, and not 
amongst the contraltos, mezzos, baritones and 
basses, the public searches for its pets? I in- 
cline to the latter view. There is nothing like 
knowing that you depend for your livelihood upon 
public favour to develop a love of self-display. Con- 
sider the pose and loud ostentation of the actor, always 
seen of his audience, always angry because he is not 
sufficiently appreciated ; think of the quiet humility of 
the critic, who is grateful should he go unkicked after 
he has spoken what he believes to be the truth. The 

rima donnas, the tenors—they must be first or 
nowhere ; they must display themselves on the stage 
or by photographs in illustrated prints; and they 
speedily become vain, become stars. Of course there 
are vain baritones, basses, mezzos and contraltos, just 
as there are tenors and prima donnas who will not 
sacrifice their art to a preposterous love of self-display. 
Jean de Reszke is a star in one sense, but he does not 
exist by the working of the star system but by his art ; 
and I could mention more than one baritone and at 
least one bass who are as vain as a girl who has just 
left her teacher and hopes to have all Europe at her 
feet in less than a year. 

It would be a risky proceeding, even for this Review, 
to print a list of the humbugs and twentieth-raters who 
have found favour in the eyes of amateur managers and 


illustrated editors. We should be snowed up and be’ 


starved to death under the inevitable shower of writs. 
I have a safer plan. As occasion serves I shall criticise 
other genuine opera artists of the day just as I have 
already discussed Ternina, van Rooy, Mottl and 
Richter, though not at such length. When the sheep 
are exhausted, and the articles cease, the rest may 
consider themselves as classed amongst the goats. 
But they need not hurry with actions for libel, for the 
series may appear at long intervals for years, and they 
spoil their chance (for it is well known that a favourable 
notice is simply the result of favousitism). First, then, 
let me take Gilibert ; and I take him first because he is 
the only artist I know who is equally good in every réle. 
There are many who are equally bad, but not one who 
in each part he takes makes one think it the only part 
he ever should take. In comedy and in tragedy he is 
alike perfect; and if one rather thinks of him as a 
comedian—and who can forget his Masetto ?— 
that only means that singers who can act the true 
comedy style are exceedingly rare. Gifted with a fine 
voice which has been thoroughly trained, Gilibert has 
the two saving qualities of intelligence and humour. 
It is just his humour that saves him from grotesque 
buffoonery in humorous parts. How many long-eared 
asses of Masettos have < seen!—men who mistook 
horseplay and horse-laughs for fun (for all the world 
like music-hall comics) and had none of the subtle 
intelligence necessary to give even an approximately 
accurate reading of the part. Gilibert’s reading is 
subtle to a degree that one hardly suspects until one 
compares it with that of some of the other gentry. 
In serious opera he has not had so many chances—not 
in England at least; but in it his perfect vocal skill 
and capacity for really powerful acting combine to 
place him in the very first rank of singers who can act. 
Of course he is more at home in Italian and French 
than in German opera, and that is a pity. But we 
must be thankful to have him as he is and regret that 
the public does not fully appreciate him. 

Next let me turn to David Bispham. Here certainly 
is an artist of almost grim seriousness. During the 
last fifteen years or more he has never ceased for a 
moment to struggle to reach his ideal. At times he has 
made frightful mistakes, as when some years ago when 
his Schubert singing was so over-accentuated that it 
‘sounded like the rhythmical clatter of a railway train 
and his opera acting was exaggerated to the point of 
absurdity. But it is long since he passed through that 
unhappy stage and now in the concert-room and in the 
theatre everything he does is marked by repose, the 
tepose of strength and certainty. Bispham has by no 
means the natural advantages of some of the singers 


of whom I’ve written here. His voice is emphatically 
a made one. It was always pleasantly soft ; it had no 
edges. But it is only by study and experience he 
has given it power and resonance. It was an organ 
for lyrical work: he has kept it that but added to it the 
power for dramatic work. In his method of dramatic 
singing he has largely based himself on Maurel, and 
he could not possibly have followed a better master. At 
one time I used to watch him taking one Maurel device 
after another; I used to wait for those devices and 
see them suffer a change: they became no longer 
entirely Maurel’s ; Bispham had added something and 
eliminated something and made them his own. Though 
by no means a small man Bispham has not van Rooy’s 
huge figure to help him as Wotan; but he has culti- 
vated dignity of gesture and is sufficiently imposing. 
He is a very great actor who should perhaps never or 
seldom attempt comedy parts: he is at his best in 
tragedy. If I don’t like his Falstaff the reason may be 
that I cannot regard ‘ Falstaff” as a work of art ; it is 
not beautiful, not amusing, and every character in it, 
especially every character whohas much to do, is atedious 
means of delaying the fall of the curtain. His Beck- 
messer is better. But Kurwenal is his most gorgeous 
role. I discussed it in my article on van Rooy some 
weeks ago and need only repeat that to me it is the 
ideal Kurwenal: the character Wagner meant. In the 
concert-room Bispham is now uniformly successful. _ If 
not one of the greatest song-singers he stands very 
high. He is a musician as well as a singer, an actor as 
well as a singer; and the combination is not common. 


Joun F. Runciwan. 


ADVICE TO THOSE ABOUT TO TRANSLATE 
PLAYS. 


LOOK forward, with a thrill, to the time when 

Australia, New Zealand, Canada and other darling 
colonies shall be steadily exporting to the Mother 
Country all the drama she needs to supplement her 
own limited produce. I long for our glorious Empire 
to be in all things self-sufficient. My patriotic fingers 
itch to hold a revolver at the head of Germany, France, 
Norway and the rest of our arrogant rivals. I am 
all for an instant Inquiry. I move for a return of the 
successful plays already written by those kith and kin 
who, in the dark days of the South African War, leapt 
to arms while we leapt to the conclusion that blood is 
thicker than water. I declare my motion carried by 
acclaim. But the outcome of it, tenderly laid upon 
the table, is a blank sheet of paper. Our kith and 
kin, so martial, so commercial, so altogether remarkable 
and delightful, are yet undistinguished in the arts. So 
much the worse for the arts. I picture them, these 
poor arts, pouting, languishing, smiling, beckoning, 
running the whole gamut of wistful coquetry, while our 
kith and kin, with their clear colonial eyes and their 
firm colonial mouths, stare stolidly back, not seducible. 
One or two falls are on record, however. A year or 
two ago, we had an exhibition of Australian paintings. 
The experiment is not likely to be repeated, just at 
present. I have heard that a resident in Toronto has 
written an oratorio. I have also heard that it is not at 
all a good oratorio. But I never have heard that any 
colonist has even attempted to write a play. Australia 
is fired from end to end with an admiration, almost 
amounting to idolatry, for Mr. Wilson Barrett. But 
when one has said that, one has said everything that 
there is to be said about the connexion between dramatic 
art and our colonial dependencies. Distant, far distant 
still, I fear, is the time I yearn for. We must continue, 
in the humiliating meantime, to import plays from 
decadent and unfriendly Europe, duty free. 

It is important that we should make the best of this 
bad job. And this is not what we are doing. It is 
important that the foreign plays should be well trans- 
lated. And the translators leave much to be desired. 
I am not speaking of the translators of poetic plays. 
What Mr. Alfred Sutro has done for Maeterlinck, and 
Mr. Arthur Symons for D’Annunzio, is outside my pre- 
sent scope. I am speaking merely of those who trans- 
late plays of realistic modern life. Their cardinal fault 
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is that we are always kept more or less acutely conscious 
that their work is a translation. They seem to be 
afraid lest we forget them, to be always calling our 
attention to their ingenuity ard their profound rever- 
ence for the original version. For the most part, their 
ingenuity consists in finding phrases that could not 
possibly be used by the average Englishman. 
in a translated play which I saw this season, one of the 
characters was thanking another for some political 
service rendered, and was met with the modest dis- 
claimer ‘‘Oh, as to that...” A dozen similar 
instances occur to me, but this one is sufficient. It is 
a perfect example of the average translator’s method. 
The meaning of the phrase is quite clear, and the word- 
ing of it is quite good English, and doubtless it is a 
close translation from the original; but if I were to 
thank you for being a gentle reader, and you replied 
‘Oh, as to that...” I should set you down as a 
lunatic. If, on the other hand, you murmured ‘ That’s 
all right” or ‘‘ Not atall”, or if you merely made a 
gesture of deprecation, your behaviour would seem to 
me normal. Inthe play of which I speak ‘‘ Oh, as to 
that . . .” was not a good equivalent for the original 
phrase because it produced an unnatural effect 
which could not have been produced by the original 
phrase. The prime aim of a translator should be 
to make his play sound like an original play. To 
do that is the best form of reverent fidelity that he 
can pay to the original writer. Fidelity to the exact 
words or cadence of the original phrases must inevit- 
ably preclude fidelity to the whole work. Nay! there 
are many cases in which a perfectly idiomatic English 
equivalent sounds unnatural, being not the kind of 
thing which would naturally be said by the character 
into whose mouth it is put. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that Norwegian /adies, in reply to inquiries 
after their health, use some slangy phrase equivalent to 
‘*Going strong”. If an English lady told you that she 
was going strong, you would doubt her ladyhood. Ifan 
English lady, impersonating a Norwegian lady on the 
stage, said that she was going strong, you would doubt 
the Norwegian lady’s ladyhood. You would have no 
reason to doubt it if she sarfl ‘‘ Very well, thanks”. And 
that, accordingly, would be a better translation of the 
original phrase. It.might be said, paradoxically, that 
the further a translator goes from his original the 
nearer he comes to it. Of course, for purposes of 
minute study, it is interesting to know the exact 
phrases, or our exact verbal equivalents for the phrases, 
used by Ibsen or another—the exact means whereby he, 
writing in his own language for his own compatriots, 
ained his effects. By all means, let us have minutely 
aithful translations ; but only on our shelves: not in 
our theatres. 

Fatal is a disregard to the difference between the 
kind of translation that is all very well to read, for a 
special purpose, and the kind that is necessary across 
footlights. And I think that from this disregard Ibsen 
has suffered in England more signally than any other 
alien. Fate, with her incorrigible instinct for cheap 
irony, has ordained that the man who has done the 
most to promote Ibsen's popularity in England should 
also have done the most to hinder it. With the best 
will in the world, one cannot deny that there has been 
in every English production of Ibsen’s work a certain 
sense of oppression—a toiling, up-hill sense, hard to 
explain. The fault has not béen, surely, in Ibsen him- 
self, that stimulator and illuminator. Nor can it have 
been in Miss Janet Achurch or Miss Elizabeth 
Robbins or any of the other gifted actresses who 
have impersonated Ibsen’s heroines. Whence, then, 
that subtle atmosphere of gloom which not even 
they could dissipate? It came, I think, from the 
quality of the words they spoke. These words had 
many a good quality, but not that of being speak- 
able. Mr. Archer is an admirable writer. He is always 
lucid. He is never otiose. His grammar is above 
suspicion. But his style is rather inflexible. Besides, 
there is a great difference between what looks well in 
type and what sounds well on a pair of lips; and the 
width of this difference Mr. Archer has yet to realise. 
Thus Ibsen’s characters in English talk like books, or, 
at any rate, like newspapers of the better sort ; and the 
mimes are accordingly constrained. But, even if Mr. 


Archer were a reed through which Ibsen’s words came 
in exquisitely vocal music, he would still be a damaging 
translator. For his heart and soul are rooted in a false 
theory of translation. Ona shelf near me are ranged 
in a row the versions he has made of Ibsen. No library 
should be without them. But I have to consider 
them in reference to the theatre. To show that 
no theatre should be with them, I take down 
one of them at random. It happens to be the 
last —‘*‘ When We Dead Awaken”. It opens at 
page 14, where Rubek, the sculptor, is describing his 
contempt for the subjects of the busts which he has 
been making since his soul lost inspiration. ‘At 
bottom they are all respectable, pompous horse-faces ”, 
he insists, ‘‘and self-opinionated donkey-muzzles, and 
lop-eared, low-browed dog-skulls, and fatted swine- 
snouts—and sometimes dull, brutal bull-fronts as well”. 
A strange passage! Of course, one sees what Mr. 
Archer is driving at. One sees only too clearly that he 
is driving at an exact reproduction of what lbsen made 
Rubek say. But one does not hear, through this 
exotic gibberish, the voice of Rubek. It has been well 
said that in translating a foreign author we ought to 
write exactly as he would have written if he had 
happened to be (without, of course, any according 
change in his thoughts or temperament) a true-born 
Briton. Similarly, in translating a dramatic work we 
ought to think what a true-born Briton would say if he 
had exactly the same feelings, character and circum- 
stances, and were expressing the same thoughts, as 
the character whose words we have to translate. If 
Mr. Archer had projected himself into the soul of an 
embittered British sculptor, he would have been on the 
highway to a right rendering of the Norwegian words 
(though it is true that to reach the goal he would have 
had to write on the model of De Quincey’s darkest 
manner). A few pages further on, I find another shining 
example of how not to doit. Ulfheimenters. Heisa 
rich gentleman, devoted to sport, and caring not at 
all for society. He sees the illustrious Rubek, whom 
he had met some years before. ‘‘ Why”, he says, 
‘*blast me if here isn’t a country tyke that has strayed 
into regular tip-top society”. I will not labour the 
point that the construction of this sentence is opposed 
to all the requirements of oral speech. I merely insist 
that the words strike an utterly false note. ‘‘ Blast” 
and ‘‘tyke” and ‘‘ regular tip-top” are, no doubt, 
exact equivalents for the original words. But the 
whole sentence is a nightmare. Possibly it was a 
nightmare in Norwegian. In that case, Mr. Archer 
should have tried to improve it. By the way, no 
author is infallible. There is no reason why the maker 
of a translation for the stage should not try to correct 


occasional lapses. A dangerous theory? But I am — 


anxious, at gll costs, to cure translators of their 
exaggerated veneration for original authors. Only so 
can the original authors get a chance. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


INSURANCE REPORTS. 
CoLoniaAL MutuaL.—BritisH Homes. 


“TE Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society of 
Melbourne has been working in the United 
Kingdom longer than any other Colonial Life Office, 
and, thanks to the admirable management in this 
country, the Colonial Mutual long ago won for itself 
the confidence and appreciation of both policy-holders 
and competitors over here. The report for 1902 is 
summed up by saying that as compared with recent 
years it shows a larger new business, an increased 
premium income, a higher rate of interest earned upon 
investments, a greater increase in funds, a lower rate 
of expenditure, and a favourable mortality experience. 
These are all good points. The new business 
amounted to nearly £800,000, and the accounts give 
evidence that the policies in the Colonial Mutual are 
well maintained, since the amount paid for policies 
surrendered is not only much less than usual but is 
small in relation to premium income. It is a true 
maxim in Life assurance that ‘‘ the business that pays 
is the business that stays”. A steady increase in the 
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magnitude of a company’s business is desirable if not 
absolutely necessary, and if a large volume of assurance 
is lapsed or surrendered it has to be replaced by new 
business which is normally costly to obtain. An in- 
creased volume of staying business, accompanied by a 
decrease in the rate of expenditure is therefore an 
excellent result to accomplish though more difficult 
of achievement than many people imagine. 

A strong point in the Colonial Mutual is the high 
rate of interest which it is able to earn upon its funds. 
Last year the return was £4 4s. per cent., and as the 
Society values its liabilities on a 3} per cent. basis 
there is a contribution of nearly 15s. per cent. per 
annum as a contribution to surplus—a result which in 
conjunction with other features promises good results 
at the next declaration of bonus. 

The report of the British Homes Assurance Corpora- 
tion is of exceptional interest this year, since it contains 
the result of its first actuarial valuation. The Corpora- 
tion was founded in 1898 with a view to enabling people 
of small means to acquire the houses in which they live 
or other property. It would be no criterion of ultimate 
failure if in the first five years of such an enterprise the 
operations of the company were small, and the profit 
little or nothing ; but the British Homes reports great 
progress in all departments, and an exceptionally large 
surplus in the Life branch as the result of only five 
years’ work. Its net liability under its Life assurance 
policies, calculated according to the Healthy Males 
Table with interest at 3 per cent.—a stringent basis for 
a young office to adopt—is £8,493, and as its Life fund 
amounts to £14,168 there is a surplus of £5,675 in 
addition to interim bonuses of the present value of 
£ 1675- This is a most excellent result of five years’ 
work. 

In the other branch of the business, dealing more 
especially with house purchase, the total income 
amounted to more than £76,000, the premium income 
in both branches exceeding £82,000, while the funds, 
including capital, are 4 166,000. 

The share capital is £49,000, and although only 
moderate dividends are being paid at the present time 
the proprietors have every reason to be well satisfied 
with their investment, and can look forward with con- 
fidence to their shares improving greatly in future 
years. 

The policy-holders have perhaps even greater reason 
than the shareholders to be satisfied with the working 
of the Corporation. It is beyond question a great boon 
for people to be able to purchase their own houses, and 
the system adopted by the British Homes enables this 
to be done in the most satisfactory way. It is a com- 
bination of ordinary life assurance business with the 
business of a building society, and under the direction 
of practical men, such as those who manage the British 
Homes, this combination presents great atgractions and 
complete security. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PREFERENTIAL TARIFF QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


Broadfield House, Boston, 13 July, 1903. 


Sir,—After all that has been said and written on this 
subject, can there be a doubt in the mind of any reason- 
able person, that what we ought to have done was to 
retain the shilling duty on corn against foreigners 
(which was not hurting anybody) but remit it in favour 
of our colonies? That would have been a modest but 
wholly beneficial experimental step. It would have 
helped the revenue, it would have pleased our most 
important colonies, and it would have prevented the 
present commotion and disruption of parties, with its 
many hazards and dangers. 

Is it even yet too late to reconstitute these circum- 
stances—to feel our way with this cautious experiment, 
and to postpone these drastic changes with their 
attendant risks for another generation ? 

I am, Sir; yours truly, 
W. M. Cooper. 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—The Saturpay Review is generally fair, often: 
generous, in its estimate of public men. Surely 
it hardly does itself full justice in its ‘‘ appreciation ” 
of Lord Alverstone. It is easy to say that he has not 
the precise gifts of his three immediate predecessors : 
Cockburn, Coleridge, and Russell. Certain figures 
stand out in the roll of past Chief-Justices of England 
as peaks in some mountain-range. Such are Coke, 
Hale, Holt, and Mansfield: men of whom Cockburn 
said he shuddered to occupy their seat. Since Lord 
Mansfield the list is sufficiently distinguished, Kenyon, 
Ellenborough, Tenterden, Denman, and Campbell. 
Many believe that the present Lord Chief Justice is no 
unworthy successor of these great names. Indeed, 
he has some gifts, in which his predecessors have been 
lacking. He has the judicial faculty in a very high 
degree. And, after all, it is not exactly a drawback 
that a Chief-Justice of England should have some accu 
rate knowledge of the Jaw of England. Sir George 
Jessel, next to Sir William Grant, the greatest equity 
judge of last century, was essentially a case-lawyer. 
And, during the few months in 1900 that Lord 
Alverstone was Master of the Rolls, he proved himself 
a consummate judge of appeal. Your criticism really 
rests on some suggested lack of the literary instinct. 
Nobody accused Lord Coleridge of that. Yet Disraeli 
dismissed him as ‘‘silver-tongued mediocrity”. The 
sneer was unjust. But it does not warrant reprisals. 
Comparisons are odious. 

Your obedient servant, 
Y. Z 


THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE AS ATHLETE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In your article on the Lord Chief Justice you 
make an allusion to him as a runner of a hundred yards. 
It is perhaps the first time that Lord Alverstone has 
been credited with a genius for sprinting. As ‘‘ Mr. 
Webster of Trinity” he plodded through some distance. 
races and in one great event overcame Lord Jersey, by 
virtue rather of that plodding strength, which has 
brought him to the front on other ‘‘ paths”, than from. 
any exceptional spring or litheness. Indeed the analogy 
between Mr. Webster’s athletic and intellectual accom- 
plishments is close. He had great strength, great 
capacity, great determination; and so came in first. 
Had the race been a sprint these qualities in Lord 
Alverstone would not have been highly judged. It is 
to be regretted that the writer of the article had not 
enough knowledge of Mr. Webster, the athlete, to take 
advantage of this very promising analogy. It would 
have uptly supported his thesis. 

I am, yours &c. 
An BLUE. 


MR. CARNEGIE AS TAIL-TWISTER. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Bickleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, 
Brondesbury, N.W., 15 July. 

Sir, —You are probably aware that beginning 
with James G. Blaine’s candidacy for the Presidency, 
several Presidential and Congressional elections in the 
United States were fought entirely upon the tariff 
question. On each occasion, the Republicans tried to 
be successful by appealing to the well-known hatred of 
this country cherished by the Irish and other elements. 
in the American population. It has never been denied 
that the originator of this method of election-winning 
was Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and that the principal con- 
tributions to the huge campaign funds raised for this. 
purpose came from his pocket. The 5,000 copies of 
the ‘‘ Irish World” which, during one election, were 
distributed each week among the Irishmen employed in 
the Pittsburg steel mills were paid for by Mr. Carnegie 
and his partners. Mr. Carnegie himself was a regular 
speaker on the tariff question, and I am certain | never 
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heard or read a speeoh he made which did not consist 
chiefly of appeals to the Anglophobists to ‘‘ vote for 
Protection because it would hurt England”. In those 
pf Mr. Carnegie was deemed to be one of the leading 
tail-twisters in the States, and the Hon. Bourke Cockran 
has not indulged in more vilification of the English 
people than Mr. Carnegie was wont to indulge in then. 

I venture to remind you of all this because at the 

esent moment he is making speeches in this country 
t denunciation of the preferential tariff movement. 

Respectfully yours, 
JosePH BANISTER. 


**SCIENTIFIC” BIRD DESTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


London, S.W., 15 June, 1903. 

Sir, — Under the head of ‘‘ An. Ornithologi 
Grievance” a letter appeared in the ‘‘ Times” of 
23 June. 

In this letter the writer complained that by the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Act, private collectors could not 
destroy protected birds for ‘‘ scientific purposes”, and 
suggested that the law should be relaxed for the 
benefit of ornithologists. : 

He further said that as under certain conditions pro- 
tected birds were allowed to be killed in the United 
States and Canada, it was a misfortune that the 
same privileges should not be granted in the United 
Kingdom. 

As an old ornithologist, I was so struck with the 
absurdity of this “grievance”, that I ventured to 
write a letter to the same paper, pointing out that 
it is not necessary for scientific purposes to kill our 
— birds, when Continental specimens of all can 

obtained at a trifling price; also that all stages of 

lumage of birds can be studied at the Natural History 

useum, South Kensington. However, my letter was 
ignored, yet in about a week, another appeared under 
e same heading, backing up the writer of the first 
etter. 

Now it seems to me that it would be a great mis- 
fortune if the Wild Birds’ Protection Act was relaxed in 
the slightest degree. Unlike the vast districts of the 
United States and Canada, we with our small terri- 
torial extent, cannot afford to allow our rare, and fast 
becoming rarer, birds to be killed even to gratify the 


_ scientific purposes” of private collectors, who will give 


foolish and fabulous prices for British-killed specimens ; 
consequently the law is constantly evaded and broken. 
For instance, at the last meeting of the British Ornitho- 
logists’ Club, two pratineoles, shot near Romney, for 
the benefit of a private collector, were exhibited with 
rid, as the first of the | gers obtained in the county of 

ent. One of these birds was of a species new to the 
s0-called British list. 

At the same meeting, a nest and eggs of the blue- 
headed w il, taken near Winchelsea, were exhibited, 


_ @ thoughtful way of encouraging this common Conti- 


mental bird to increase in this country. These birds 
and eggs are in the schedule as forbidden to be 
destroyed. What is there in such useless conduct to 
aid science or of what scientific value are these British 
Specimens ? 

Furthermore, some persons annually go to the 
North of Scotland to harry every egg they can find 
both of protected and unprotected birds, and these eggs 
are consigned to dealers or sold to private collectors. 

Not only do birds suffer, but our rarer butterflies are 
fast being exterminated. As those which are rare are 
usually local, in many districts they have disappeared, 
never to return. Such also is the fate of our local and 
rare plants, ruthlessly torn up and eradicated by 
botanists ”. 

It is to be tted that these persons do not 
their energies in some innocuous form of collecting, 
such as postage stamps or walking sticks. 

I hope you may lend your valuable aid to stop such 
futile destruction by those who ought to be called orni- 
thophobists instead of ornithologists, the motto of the 
latter should be ‘‘ Observation without destruction ”. 

I am, yours truly, 
L. Howarp Irsy. 


MONO-RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor of the SAturDAY Review. 


5 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., 15 July, 1903. 

S1r,—May I be allowed to make a few comments on 
certain statements im the article on Mono-Railways 
in your issue of #1 July, which if allowed to pass 
uncorrected, will give your readers a wrong impression 
of the electric high-speed mono-rail to be built between 
Manchester and Liverpool? The name ‘ Mono-Rail” 
is justified because the whole of the weight of the car 
is carried on a single elevated rail. The guide rails 
which engage the horizontal guide wheels on the car 
are solely for strengthening the structure, and counter- 
acting the centrifugal force at very high speeds on 
sharp curves. The writer says that on some lines the 

obiem of separating fast and slow traffic was solved 
ong ago. This is quite incorrect, as although the 
companies have in some cases doubled their tracks, 
the new ones are by no means reserved for expresses, 
goods and slow trains being run on them. The com- 
panies themselves admit that they cannot keep the new 
tracks empty, when traffic of all kinds is so great. 
Higher speeds are only to be attained by separatin 
the traffic completely and adopting some form of trac 
which will allow trains to run round existing curves 
at 100 miles an hour, with no possibility of derailing, 
a feat which cannot be accomplished on the existing 
two-rail ground tracks. Were they to adopt the mono- 
rail for express passenger traffic, the companies would 
be unable to use it for any other. The writer refers us 
to ‘* Bradshaw ” for trains with booked speeds of over 
60 miles per hour. As a matter of fact, there is 
but a single train in ‘‘ Bradshaw” with a scheduled 
speed of 60 miles per hour, and this for only a very 
short distance. e statement that mono-railways 
are of limited capacity, and ill suited to suburban tra 
is incorrect, as cars of different sizes can be run 
according to the requirements of traffic, and as they 
will follow one another at very frequent intervals, there 
will be no time for crowds to gather on the platforms. 
Speeds, of course, of 100 miles an hour would not be 
applicable to strictly suburban traffic, and therefore the 
objection that cars cannot be safely coupled does not 
hold. The writer is evidently under the impression 
that during shunting operations there will be a gap in 
the track. As a matter of fact there will never be any 
gap, and the cars cannot run off the line, as both tracks 
are on the same turn-table, and therefore when one is 
displaced the other takes its place. As to the question 
of brakes, I would refer the writer to the expert evidence 

iven before the Parliamentary Committees who went 
into this question most thoroughly. 

With a retardation of five feet per second as applied 
on the Liverpool Overhead Electric Railway, cars on the © 
mono-rail cogld be brought to a stop in less than 


-7oo yards without the employment of any extra 


appliances, by the use of which the distance could be 
still further reduced. The most perfect arrangement for 
high-speed railways is the elimination of all kinds of 
obstacles and dangers which might require a sudden 
stop. On the Manchester and Liverpool Mono-Rail 
this has been lished, and for the ordinary 
stoppages at stations there is no reason to pull the train 
up in a shorter distance than half a mile, though this 
could be done if required. As regards the perfecting 
of the electrical arrangements I think the line is in very 
good hands, Lord Kelvin and Sir William Preece being 
the consulting engineers for electrical work. 
F. B. Benr. 

[During the hours when express traffic is busiest the 
fast line of the Great Western between Paddington and 
Didcot is given up entirely to fast traffic; and in 
general the fast lines in England are given up as far as 
need be to fast traffic alone. It is of course several 
years since the Caledonian first put on a run at over 
60 miles an hour; the North-Eastern performance is 
well known. The promoters of the mono-rail railway 
between Liverpool and Manchester allow 10 minute 
intervals between the dispatch of the single carriages, 
the size of which cannot of course be unlimited. And if 
in suburban service low speeds are sufficient why trouble 
to build a mono-rail line at all? Our remarks as to shunt- 
ing referred to the terminals on the turntable.—Eb. S. R.] 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. BODLEY’S “ CORONATION ”. 


« The Coronation of Edward the Seventh.” By John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley. London: Methuen. 
1903. 21S. net. 

URING the year previous to the King’s corona- 
tion an enormous amount of ephemeral literature 
appeared in descriptive articles, and books made to catch 
the popular interest of the moment, on the subject of 
the coronations of our sovereigns. It was treated from 
all possible points of view ; and it furnished an occa- 
sion for recallin the coronation of Queen Victoria and 
all the glories of her reign, as well as for contrasts and 
comparisons between it and the approaching coronation 
of King Edward VII. which was to signalise the new 
reign. The famous persons who had surrounded 
poor Victoria on her accession, and who lived and 
ed during her sixty years on the throne, were 
conjured up in to our imagination. We were 
reminded of the great political, imperial or local 
national changes which had happened ; of the social 
transformations which had taken place; of legal 
reforms and legislative measures; of the growth 
of democracy with the development of our great 
manufacturing industries, the transference of power 
from the landed classes; and of many other things, 
improvements or otherwise, which lent point to the 
contrast between the early days of the nineteenth and 
the opening of the twentieth century. When Mr. 

Bodley began his work he must have wondered what 

there was to say which had not yet been said. It was 

impossible for him or any other writer to bring fresh 
material, or say anything which was not reminiscent of 
what had already been presented to the public. But it 
would be doing injustice to Mr. Bodley’s wide range of 
knowledge, especially of European politics, and his 
great literary skill, if it were supposed that because 
matter so abounded the work had already been done 
as well as Mr. Bodley could do it. When the King 
decided that his coronation should be presented in its 
relations to the history of the nineteenth century he 
could probably not have commissioned any other 
person so competent for the task. A hack writer 
could have brought together much, almost the greater 
part, of what we find in his book, with the exception 
of many peculiarly valuable and. interesting notes for 
which we are indebted to the fact that Mr. Bodley 
had previously made for himself a European fame as 
a publicist by his book on modern France. It was 
certainly more an honour done to the subject by the 
writer than by the subject to him, that he should have 
undertaken the composition of a book not concerned 
with the greater historical topics by which alone a man 
can win permanent distinction as a great historian. © 
Ingeniously and learnedly though Mr. Bodley has 
attached his subject not only to the previous corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria but to the coronation of 

Napoleon I. and that of the German Emperor at 

Versailles, the coronation of Edward VII. does not 

intrinsically involve so many of the great questions 

which Mr. Bodley has chosen to discuss in connexion 
with it. We think he has considerably overstrained 
both himself and his matter in an effort to write 

a book of which the foundation is hardly sufficient 

to support so ambitious a fabric as that he has 

erected. This has had an effect the reverse of good 
on that restrained and cultured style which was 
so admirable in his first book. We should have to go 
to some of the late Dean Farrar’s | popes for parallel 
exuberance and bewilderment of detail and colouring. 

There is a wonderful chapter on the persons surround- 

ing Queen Victoria at her coronation which produces a 

headache as certainly as fixing one’s eyes for hours on 

the brilliant show would have done. It was very clever 
of Mr. Bodley to be able to write it; we admire the 
apparently exhaustless skill and knowledge which 
enable him to characterise this bewildering crowd with 
specific touches ; but we are asked to make a mental 
effort almost equal to Mr. Bodley’s own ; and few brains 
will be found to respond. Mr. Bodley has sowed in 
sacks rather than in handfuls; and in his determina- 
tion to hold himself above the host of coronation writers 


he has forgotten simplicity both in conception and 
language. € must quote an example here or it will 
hardly be credible that a writer of Mr. Bodley’s dis- 
tinction should have so far forgotten his French models 
as to write passages which would make them shudder. 
Mr. Bodley is discussing the invention of railways, and 
says that England was too smalla country for them and 
the colossal industrial development which came in their 
wake. Then he adds ‘‘ England was like a fair daughter 
of men minute of stature, chosen for his mate by a giant 
sent down from some monster-breeding star, and produc- 
ing with valiant fecundity a race of mammoths inter- 
spersed with an occasional weakling. But the efforts 
of abnormal parturition have disfigured the little 
mother, and she has to console herself for her battered 
features by contemplating her prodigious offspring and 
their mighty works”. If we did not rather shrink from 
employing Mr. Bodley’s imagery, we should be inclined 
to say that very much the same thing had happened 
with his book. 

We can only account for these aberrations on the 
supposition that Mr. Bodley has determined to see 
in the coronations themselves events of so central 
a character that everything else must be correlated 
with them. This is an artificial and strained view ; 
and it is unfortunate that Mr. Bodley should have 
had to be the historian of a coronation instead of a 
reign. However important in its religious and 
political symbolism and significance a coronation may 
be, it is not to be confused with the general history of 
the Sovereign and his people; and it was not wise 
to inflate the coronations to that extent. There 
was plenty of significance in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. It is not unmeaning to ascribe some 
special character to the opening of the King’s reign ; 
but we cannot see any of this special significance or 
character in these coronations, ey did not, as those 
of Napoleon I. and of William I. of Prussia as German 
Emperor, mark any change in the constitutions of the 
countries whose monarchs they were. Mr. Bodley 
having to write upon the coronation of the King would 
not have it be in importance behind those great events. 
It would be necessary to explain the crowning of 
Napoleon by the French Revolution and of the German 
Emperor by the story of the rise of Prussia; but 
Victoria and Edward succeeded without any special 
explanation being needed as our sovereigns had done 
from the death of George I. This compulsion to see 
everything through the medium of a coronation; not 
to be allowed, for example, to consider the growth of 
our Colonial Empire, and the new spirit which has 
animated it in recent years, on its own merits as:an 
historic subject, but as.an appanage of a coronation 
becomes wearisome; and in short this method of 
writing history is to say the least cumbrous. If 
Mr. Bodley had written merely the story of the King’s 
coronation according to the promise of the title-page 
we should have thought the first chapter, which is one 
of the best in the book, on the ‘‘ Evolution of British 
Loyalty” strictly relevant. It emphasises properly 
the importance of the Crown as the centre of our 
empire, and the important fact that of all our political . 
institutions the throne has gained in influence since the 
middle of last century. This has so recently become 
recognised that it might be taken as a distinctive note 
of the coronation of the King, and as marking a new 
political phase ; though in fact its beginnings were in 
the reign that had just ended. Such a proem would 
also have been appropriate to the chapter ‘‘The 
Gathering of an Empire” which is the actual descrip- 
tion of the King’s coronation, and to the subsequent 
chapters on ‘‘ The Illness of the King” ‘*‘ Westminster 
Abbey ” and ‘‘ The Crowning of the King and Queen ”, 
Mr. Bodley here reaches his announced subject and 
in courtly phrases he constructs a scene which will live 
for the benefit of future generations. 

Mr. Bodley has not at all suppressed himself to the 
condition of mere chorus. His views on the French 
Revolution, mostly in disparagement ; on the position 
of Germany which since its victories in 1870 has 
deposed France from her intellectual leadership 
without assuming itself the vacated post; Germany’s 
substitution of material for intellectual aims; the 
unfortunate glorification of materialism in most 
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departments of modern life including education (and 
many other instances might be given) are all 
enunciated by Mr. Bodley with a sturdy determination 
mot to be confined to the réle of a describer of 
ceremonial scenes. These incidental opinions are 
-often of great interest. Thus he points out in speak- 
ing of Mr. Asquith that only three of the seventy 
Balliol Scholars elected while Jowett was Master 
thave attained eminence in any branch of public 
life. And yet it is not the old classical education 
which is at fault, for the most powerful ministers of 
‘Queen Victoria took high honours in classics. ‘‘ But 
in the days of their youth they were not beset on either 
hand by the dissimilar yet equally baneful perils of 
-athleticism and of brain-cramming.” Again he remarks 
in speaking of Mr. Chamberlain that “‘ the same abilities 
which lead to fortune in commerce and in industry are 
mot those which make good legislators or administra- 
tors of departments of State. Of all the men of 
business who have held political office in England 
since it was first conferred upon them forty years 
ago, Mr. Chamberlain is the only one who has dis- 
b> ad signal superiority”. We need not stop to note 
‘the obvious inferences which Mr. Bodley intends 
‘tof be drawn from such statements. With many of 
them we are in sympathy. We will conclude with 
Mr. Bodley’s description of ‘‘the final act performed 
‘by King Edward at his coronation”.  ‘‘ Seated 
against the crumbling stone of the screen the old arch- 
‘bishop, wrapped in his medizval cope, rested his feeble 
4dimbs, overtasked with his ceremonial labours. To him 
«came the crowned and mantled King, stretching forth 
+iis hands, when he had laid the sceptre down, cheering 
‘the tired old man with gracious gesture and kindly 
word, just as a father of his people might have done, in 
‘an ancient realm of the days when all the world was 
beautiful.” The pathos of the scene is simple and 
elemental; the description is ornate. And moreover, 
however delightedly, or with regret at its disappear- 
ance, we may re-create the past, into which of its 
epochs shall our imagination lead us, and confirm 
itself by the assurance of reality that all the world 
was then beautiful ? 


ENGLISH: INTERESTS IN PERSIA. 


“*The Persian Problem.” By H. J. Whigham. 
London: Isbister. 1903. 125. 6d. 


ry those who have access to the political archives 
can hope fully to grasp the Persian problem with 
all its ramifications : but Mr. Whigham’s book places 
it in the power of everyone to understand at least its 
leading features with so much of its history as may be 
mecessary to a comprehension of the present position. 
{t is conceived in a temperate and impartial spirit. If 
the remedies suggested are more a theoretical counsel 
of perfection than an exposition of practical possi- 
bilities, at least they indicate the objects to which 
— diplomacy should be directed as opportunity 
offers. 

Mr. ‘Whigham adduces very strong reasons for 
believing that British, including Indian commerce, still 
holds, even in Northern Persia, a stronger and more pro- 
gressive position than certain accepted statistics and 
the views of recent pessimists would indicate. The 
idea that our trade is approaching a vanishing point is, 
he intimates, deliberately fostered by the Machia- 
veilian M. de Witte. If the British public can be per- 
suaded that their commercial interests are lost for ever 
they will withdraw from interference in Persian affairs 
and leave Russia quietly to complete its political con- 
‘quest. Mr. Whigham’s own conclusion is that ‘‘ we 
have little cause to be dissatisfied with the progress of 
British trade in Persia. It is only when we begin to 
compare our progress with that made by Russia that we 
find serious grounds for apprehension”. Events have 
moved so rapidly that in the few months which have 
elapsed since Mr. Whigham recorded his observations 
‘the position has materially developed in various direc- 
tions. This week has seen the promulgation of the 
“aew commercial convention with its tariff, framed by 


Russian influence to favour its own commodities and 
seriously hamper British commerce with Persia, both 
from the East and the West. It realises his worst 
anticipations and discloses an identity with Russian 
interests on the part of those placed in control of the 
Customs that may perhaps lead him to modify views 
which run to the extreme limits of optimism. 

Mr. Whigham again does a useful service in showing 
the importance of the trade route into Persia by Bagh- 
dad and Kermanshah which he thinks, and not without 
reason, has been understated by Lord Curzon. It is 
certainly a factor of much weight in connexion with 
the Baghdad railway scheme. Like many another 
theorist he thinks the section of that railway 
from the Gulf to Baghdad should be started at 
once without waiting for the Western sections. 
It would be in every way more practicable to strive for 
better river communication between Baghdad and 
Basra. Mr. Whigham seems to under-rate the possi- 
bilities of such a measure. Messrs. Lynch could tell a 
different tale and if they had permission to perfect their 
river service could possibly compete with the railway on 
even terms. Here is an objective to which the efforts 
of our diplomacy might well be directed while the 
Baghdad railway scheme is hung up. It is a humiliat- 
ing truth that ‘‘a German syndicate can obtain a con- 
cession to run.a railway line over the length and breadth 
of Asiatic-Turkey, and yet a British company of long 
standing, with the whole force of the British Embassy 
behind it, cannot secure the right to run another steamer 
between Basra and Baghdad”. 

‘Mr. Whigham devotes much of his space to prove 
that Russian trade in Persia is based on very artificial 
and insubstantial foundations. Her enormous outlay 
on metalled cart roads can never afford any adequate 
commercial return: her commodities make their way 
not by reason of her geographical position or their 
superior quality or cheapness, but because they are 
supported by State bounties and pushed by the influence 
of political agents. As soon as these conditions are 
relaxed Russian trade will decline to its natural level. 
All this may be true enough. The ends of Russia are 
political if her means are commercial. She is pushing 
her way to power by commercial occupation and 
accepts the cost of so doing. After all it is a much 
smaller cost than that of military occupation. 

Mr. Whigham is far from minimising the dangers 
with which English interests in Persia are threatened. 
He exposes them with clearness and cogency. His 
remedy may be summed up in one word ‘ Railways”. 
We should take a leaf out of our adversaries’ book. 
‘* The Russians” he points out ‘‘ have learned what we 
have not yet grasped, the supreme political importance 
of railway control in the East”. We must proceed at 
once to construct railways which will convey our sea- 
borne trade from the coast to the interior. A line 
from Baghdad through Kermanshah to Isfahan and on 
to Kerman, Baluchistan and India—with branches to 
Teheran, to the Karun river, to Bushire to Bunder 
Abbas, to Chahbar. That is his dream. They are to 
be built by British capital and enterprise but backed by 
British influence and—this is indispensable—by a British 
Government guarantee. This done we snap our fingers 
at Russia. Nothing must be allowed to stand in the way. 
Russian influence? It must be overcome. The Russo- 
Persian agreement which gives Russia an absolute veto 
on railway construction? It must be disregarded. 
‘*It is a monstrous thing that Great Britain should 
submit to such a condition of affairs.” No one will 
dispute the theoretical perfection of such a British 
railway system. It is magnificent. But Are we 
to enter the Shah’s dominions and construct and work 
railways through them without his consent? Are we 
to declare war on Russia if she resists this invasion of 
neutral territory and infraction of her acquired conces- 
sions in it? Mr. Whigham has treated these questions 
as the minister advised his flock to treat certain theo- 
logical difficulties, look them straight in the face—and 
pass on! The last words in his volume are the Jeast 
satisfactory ‘‘ The remedy is very simple and lies in 
our own hands”. 
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S. CLEMENT. 


«Clement of Alexandria.” Miscellanies Book VII. 
Edited by F. J. A. Hort and J. B. Mayor. London: 
Macmillan. 1902. 155. net. 

Patterns study would be impossible if there were 

. many works that could bear to be expounded at 
such length as the seventh of the Stromateis of 
Clement. This handsome volume is concerned with a 
text which occupies less than ninety pages in the 
duodecimo edition of Klotz. But we need not fear 
that we shall be subjected to the strain. Such genius 
as that of Ciement was as rare in the early centuries as 
is the learning which three great scholars have now 
devoted to the illustration of his meaning. Dr. Hort, 
soon after his return from parish work to Cambridge, 
lectured upon the book, and his wonderful knowledge 
has never been more strikingly shown than in the 
fragmentary notes, often jotted down in pencil, 
which are here reproduced. Ic is rarely that he 
gives the evidence upon which his conclusion is 
based; the sureness, and probably the rapidity, with 
which he decided concerning each successive diffi- 
culty witnesses impressively to the resources upon 
which he could draw. But the chief burden of the work 
has Jain upon Dr. Joseph Mayor. He has scrupulously 
printed all that Hort had left, but has failed to obtain 
assistance from one quarter where it might surely have 
been found. Some intelligent pupil must have pre- 
served the notes which he took at Dr. Hort’s lecture, 
and have been willing to lend them for publication. 
This, however, would not have greatly lightened Dr. 
Mayor’s task. He has set himself to illustrate the 
language and thought of S. Clement from the whole 
range of Greek and Latin philosophy, and has been 
assisted by Dr. Henry Jackson, whose knowledge is 
equal to his own. If philosophy for its own sake has 
been, at least till its recent revival at Cambridge, a 
pursuit characteristic of Oxford, the scholars of Cam- 
bridge have attained an unequalled knowledge of the 
earlier history of the subject. 

The greatness of Ciement lies in the frank union in 
him of Christian with Greek thought. It is not a com- 
promise by which the character of both is Jost, nor is 
one distorted in the interest of the other. In the 
partnership of the two each has its full and happy 
development. The history of the man enabled him to 
do justice to both. Probably an Athenian by birth, 
certainly an Athenian in spirit and by education, he 
became a Christian in unknown circumstances and 
settled at Alexandria at the head of the great Christian 
school of theology over which Origen was afterwards to 
preside. There, for the most part in peace and with 
access to the greatest library of antiquity, his lifework 
was done, though his last years, till his death early in 
the third century, were spent in lands further to the 
East. Asa Christian teacher he retained the manner 
of his pagan masters. He wrote idiomatic Greek after 
the best models of his time, and like Aristotle enlivened 
his pages with extracts trom poetry, ranging from 
Pindar and Menander down to the Jew Ezekiel, who 
wrote the tragedy of the Exodus in respectable iambics 
in the secona century before Christ. He was a true 
philosopher of antiquity also in the tedious logic-chop- 
ping to which, again like Aristotle, he descends at 
frequent intervals. But in more serious senses as well 
he was a Greek. God, he says, gave the Command- 
ments to the Jews, philosophy to the Greeks, though 
the latter, he admits, by the ministration of a 
lower order of angels. Srill, in a true sense, he 
regards Pilato as inspired, and applies not only his 
thoughts but also his illustrations to Christian pur- 
poses. The flight of the soul in the ‘‘ Phadrus” is made 
to foreshadow the aspirations of the Christian believer. 
But he is as often Aristotelian as he is Platonic. His 
analysis of character and of human relations is modelled 
on the Ethics and is not unworthy of the model. And 
every school of Greek philosophy is laid under con- 
tribution. For the Stoics especially, as for the lost 
masterpieces of Greek poetry, he is a treasure-house. 
If he is, as must be confessed, often a syncretist, he 
has no small measure of that imagination of the philo- 
sopher which is akin to the spirit of the poet. 

But all this philosophy has been turned to Christian 


use. The faith has never been more clearly and 
strongly held than by S. Clement, and none of. his 
utterances is more profoundly Christian than. that in 
which he refuses, with a tolerance strange in that age, 
to imprecate curses upon the unbeliever. Knowledge, 
of course, is prominent in his system, but knowledge 
must be based upon faith. If the advanced Christian 
is to be serene in mind and find his happiness in con- 
templation he is not to forget that true piety consists 
in service, meliorative or ministrative as Clement 
calls it in philosophical diction, to his fellow-men. 
The specific doctrines of Christianity receive adequate 
attention, and, as was to be expected, he dwells upon 
the metaphysical position of Christ as accounting for 
the existence of the universe. Here he anticipates 
many of the speculations of the Areopagite, and if 
there is something trivial in his attempts at detailed 
exposition it may be pardoned in the thinker who gave 
volume and direction to a stream of thought which 
still, after many centuries, is strongly flowing. But it 
is with Clement’s picture of the ideal Christian sage 
that his memory, for censure or for praise, is in- 
separably connected. . Unruffled by the world, which 
yet he influences for good, with his thoughts in perfect 
harmony with the thoughts of God, he seems at first 
sight, in his conscious goodness, to be a philosopher of 
the ancient type rather than a Christian. S. Clement 
has, in fact, imagined him by shutting his eyes to many 
of the factors of life, just as in other circumstances a 
character has been imagined, and to a great extent 
attained, possessed by such feelings as _penitential 
abasement or joyful self-surrender. No type of 
Christianity, assuredly not the Augustinian, has suc- 
ceeded in co-ordinating all the elements of the religion. 

When in one person the true philosopher and the 
true Christian met, it might have seemed that the great 
problem was solved, and that the new religion would 
find a general acceptance. But the century of perse- 
cution immediately followed, and the philosophers 
must take their share of the blame. Christian patience 
was a noble thing, but the drapagia, or imperturbability, 
which the philosophers iaculcated was no mere manner 
but a spirit which stood men in good stead in days of 
violence and political murder. Puzzled and angry, like 
rival practitioners, the two schools confronted each 
other. Celsus had his taunt that Christianity was a 
theft from Plato; Tertullian and Cyprian, treating of 
patience under persecution, can see nothing in the calm 
of the philosophers but imposture or affectation. It 
was long before balance of thought could be obtained, 
or a voice such as Clement’s gain a hearing. In our 
own day, when he, more than any other of the ancients, 
has been the inspiration of a Westcott, it may seem 
that his message 1s to carry a greater weight than in 
times when Christianity presented itself in more con- 
ventional or controversial aspects. 


THE AMERICAN LOYALISTS. 


‘* The Loyalists in the American Revolution.” By 
Claude Halstead van Tyne. New York: The 
Macmillan Company ; London: Macmillan. 1902. 
8s. 6d. net. 


T would be difficult to name any other period of our 
history which has been treated by our own his- 
torians with less veracity or with a less consistent 
desire to ascertain the truth than that of the American 
Rebellion. From the first we were not unnaturally 
ashamed of the ineptitude which characterised much 
in our methods of conducting the war and the 
description of events has been left to the historians 
who, after a hundred years of consistent abuse, 
have not yet satisfied their hatred of the British King 
and his ministers. One of the minor effects of 
this neglect has been that the attitude of the Con- 
servative or Loyalist party in the colonies has been 
either ignored or misrepresented and it is left to 
an American writer to give us at last a full and im- 
partial statement of their case. We have little criticism 
to offer of the manner in which Mr. van Tyne has per- 
formed his task: his book would have undoubtedly 
been better to read had he interwoven the story of the 
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Loyalists with a sketch of the progress of the revolu- 
tionary war, but he gives good reasons in his preface for 
abstaining from adding another to the already numerous 
volumes dealing with the war itself. His method, 
however, has this considerable advantage: it presents 
us with a monograph treating his subject as a 
whole and we have consequently a sketch, complete in 
itself, of the fortunes of the American Loyalists from 
the beginning of the dispute with the mother-country to 
the day when as the ‘‘ United Empire Loyalists ” they 
were forced to migrate to that part of the American 
continent which still maintained its connexion with the 
British Crown. 

The author rightly ridicules one of the most impudent 
assumptions of Whig apologists and American his- 
torians that the Loyalists created a new party. The 
supporters of the established order do not of 
course create a new faction. Whether their resist- 
ance to authority be justifiable or not, it is quite 
clear that the rebels are the innovators in politics, 
it is they who want the political change ; but, fom the 
days of Adams, it is the Loyalists who have been coolly 
assumed, in the face of Sietory and common sense, 
to be responsible for fomenting divisions and 
bitterness among the inhabitants of the colonies. It 
would seem, on calm reflection, too absurd that any 
other view than the author’s could be held; but un- 
doubtedly such a view has prevailed and as a conse- 
quence the Loyalists’ case has been prejudged before it 
has been presented—even on the rare occasions when 
any writer has thought fit to present it at all. Mr. van 
Tyne’s protest was therefore in no sense superfluous. 

In the colonies at the outbreak of the Rebellion there 
was a Tory party ready-made. It included of course 
officeholders and a large number of the Anglican clergy : 
but there were many who conscientiously believed that 
Parliament had a right to tax the colonies and there 
were the Church and King men who were Loyalists by 
reason of their religion. In New York and Massa- 
chusetts loyalty or rebellion was often the result of 
family feuds, thus reproducing some of the features of 
party strife in the Italian Republics. Conspicuous among 
them were the De Lanceys and Livingstones in New 
York and the Otis party in Massachusetts. The 
reasons which made men take one side or the other 
were diverse, as is the case in all revolutionary move- 
ments, but it is only just to insist, as the author does, 
that when conversion took place it was from the old 
faith to the new, from loyalty to rebellion, not the 
other way. 

The initial fault on the English side from the military 

int of view is one unfortunately not yet eradicated 

m our national disposition, the tendency to despise 
the enemy. This habit of the British soldier of lookin 
down on the colonist extended to our friends as wel 
as our enemies. Hence the advice of Loyalists who 


_ knew their countrymen was too often ignored and the 


assistance they were ready to render was too often 
rejected. In spite of these laches on the part of the 
British themselves, the tendency of supporters of the 
old régime always present in such circumstances to 
leave things to themselves and let the Government 
do the work unaided was but too prevalent and the 
Loyalists often sat idle when the need for their 
active co-operation was urgent. In the end they 
rendered valuable assistance but at the beginning 
they might have done more to check the growth of 
disaffection, for large numbers of men were not 
strongly drawn towards either side and would cheer- 
fully have held by the established order had they seen 
that it was likely to prevail. Certainly the dash and 
enterprise were all on the side of the rebels. Nothing 
is more curious than to see how easily a small number 
of unscrupulous politicians overawed and dominated the 
mass of the population. It is only another illustration of 
the axiom that in politics boldness pays. A few rebels 
formed themselves into committees and terrorised whole 
districts. Known Loyalists were seized, brought before 
the revolutionary committees, tried and punished often 
in barbarous ways. The ‘“ Association” formed at 
Boston in 1774 spread all over the country and its 
members easily distanced their opponents in zeal and 
efficiency. Nearly all the Loyalist movements seem to 
have been ill conceived and ill executed. There was a 


‘strange lack of competent chiefs and the British autho- 


rities did not give them the assistance they had every 
right to expect. The apathy on the part of leading 
Loyalists was due probably to two causes, the convic- 
tion that the royal authority would undoubtedly be 
re-established in the end and a wish not to incur more 
odium than necessary among their fellow-countrymen 
in the course of a conflict which they doubted not 
would terminate in the way they desired. This con- 
fidence must have been rudely disturbed early in the 
war when the evacuation of Boston by the British troops. 
forced nearly a thousand of their colonial supporters to: 
transfer their homes to Nova Scotia. 

New York was thenceforward the principal seat of 
the Loyalist party and they retained their position there 
in safety till the conclusion of peace; but those who 
remained in the country districts had a dismal experi- 
ence. As is usual in such contingencies, the taking 
of an oath was made the test of political orthodoxy 
and its enforcement was entrusted to persons who 
were in every way disqualified from holding the posi- 
tion. ‘‘In some cases, the justice was paid a stated 
fee for every oath administered, and the fee had an 
effect like that of offering a bounty on wolves’ heads. 
The justices hunted for them coaxed and threatened 
them and almost herded them.” The penalties for not 
accepting the test were as savage as any known in 
times of civil strife apart from the actual execution of 
the offender. Disabilities, political, legal and civil, 
disarmament, imprisonment, special taxation and con- 
fiscation of property are enumerated by the author as 
suffered the Loyalists at the hands of their 
‘* patriotic” fellow-countrymen. These proceedings 
where they cannot be conveniently ignored have been 
ingeniously defended by apologists of rebellion as the 
legitimate accompaniments of a struggle for nationah 
existence, but, on the same principles, the measures 
taken by the Committee of Public Safety have been 
defended by admirers of the French Revolution. 
Those who adhered to their old allegiance in America 
had by the end of the struggle deserved well of the 
British Government whatever lack of energy they may 
have shown in its earlier stages and any such lack 
of energy on their part was far more than matched 
by the folly and inertia shown by the English com- 
manders at critical periods of the war. Even those 
Loyalists who were established in New York had 
perhaps too little consideration at the hands of the 
Government. It was held by their leaders neither 
wise nor necessary to maintain New York and the 
district within the English lines under martial 
law, but as that district was for long almost im 
a state of siege it is doubtful if prudent policy could 
have dictated any other course to the British. The 
grave discomforts suffered by the civil population were 
such as repeat themselves in every struggle, of the kind 
and they had their counterpart in South Africa. 

The most pitiable thing in the whole business is the 
persistence with which the supporters of English 
authority maintained to the end their belief that 
no peace could ever be made by which their old 
position in America would not be secured. For 
this conviction the ridiculous fictions of the Loyalist 
newspapers were greatly responsible. When dis- 
illusion came at the end, it was all the more bitter. 
During the negotiations which led to the Treaty of 
Versailles far more humanity was shown by the French 
negotiators than the American and it was in great 
measure owing to their representations that a clause 
was inserted in the treaty, by which Congress agreed 
to ‘‘ recommend ” lenient treatment for the Loyalists to- 
the various States of the Union. This ‘‘recom- 
mendation”, of course, proved worthless, and the 
persecution of the friends of the losing cause is a 
significant commentary on the saintly character vulgarly 
ascribed to founders of the American Commonwealth. 
This was recognised by some of the wiser minds. 
John Jay wrote from Paris pointing out the grievous. 
impression made upon their allies by the conduct 
of the victorious Americans and Alexander Hamilton. 
risked popularity by advocating the cause of a 
Tory before a court of law. The conduct of their 
persecutors clearly made further residence in their 
native country impossible for the defeated party. 
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Mr. van Tyne exempts (and rightly) the British 
Government from blame for their treatment of the 
loyal colonists. In fact it is difficuJt to see what 
more could have been done for them than was done: 
neither money nor material assistance was spared 
where it could be rightly given. Pitt’s Committee 
rigidly investigated the claims laid before it, but that 
was bare justice to the British taxpayer. The subse- 

uent career of the American refugees as ‘‘ United 

mpire Loyalists ” is only touched upon by the author, 
and it lies outside the scope of this work, which we 
heartily recommend as a model in the impartial treat- 
ment of a thorny subject. 


NOVELS. 


*‘ Sir Julian the Apostate.” By Mrs. Clement Parsons. 
London: Heinemann. 1903. 6s. 

The characterisation in this book is extremely good. 
In Mrs. Farrer-Hammond and Sir Julian Borthwick 
the writer has presented to us in skilful and convincing 
fashion two interesting types with which most of us 
are familiar. Moreover Mrs. Parsons tells her story in 
a calm dispassionate manner and with a self-restraint 
and sense of proportion that are extremely rare in 
‘women writers. She follows her theme whithersoever 
it leads her, and is sometimes almost brutally frank in 
the exposition of the psychology of her characters. 
But with these qualities the book has also many faults. 
The writing is very umeven, and the padding is so 
obviously padding that we can imagine Mrs. Parsons 
eagerly counting out the words to find out exactly how 
little would suffice to “fill” with the aid of a list of 
publications at the end. The latter part of the story 
also suggests that the writer was a little weary of 
the whole thing and finished off in a hurry. It is a 
pity, for Mrs. Parsons has a capacity for fiction 
writing that is too often anything but evident in those 
who write novels. 


“The Love that Overcame.” By Adeline Sergeant. 
London: Methuen. 1903. 6s. 

Miss Sergeant reproduces the gush of prigs with 
conviction and makes it abundantly clear that she dis- 
approves of gambling. It is a pity that she is not more 
successful in rendering virtue attractive. Her good 
people are as narrow and wearing as her other characters 
are weak and depressing. Yet she is so fertile in sur- 
prises that her-story is difficult to lay down. The 
promise of the first few chapters is greater than the 
subsequent performance, and the conclusion is conven- 
tional. But the book may appeal to relishers of milk 
and water. 

**Ottavia.” By Garrett Mill. London: Blackwood. 
1903. 6s. 

The “ Eternal City” seems to have an irresistible 
fascination for all sorts and conditions of writers. Mr. 
Garrett Mill is the latest, but we cannot hope the last, 
to write round Rome. The aim of the book is ambitious, 
but the execution betrays weakness and the result is 
unsatisfactory. We have plots and intrigues galore, 
Cardinal and Monsignor—good, bad and indifferent 
and a number of crude pictures of the Pope and the 
Papal Court which are singularly unconvincing. The 


story concerns itself chiefly with episodes in the lives of’ 


three persons, an Englishman in Rome, an Italian duke 
and an Anglo-Italian heroine. The last named, Ottavia, 
who gives the title ‘to the book, is a particularly irri- 
tating creature whom the author evidently intends us 
to believe is extremely fascinating. In the intervals 
between lecturing Cardinals on religion, dissuading the 
Englishman from becoming a member of the Church of 
her birth and other little things of that kind she indulges 
in mild flirtations. Then she becomes a novice in a 
convent with no intention of taking the vows and ends 
up in the last chapter by happily marrying a man for 
whom we should have the most profound sympathy if. 


Mr. Garrett Mill had succeeded in making us believe in 


the reality of his puppets. 


“No Hero.” By E. W. Hornung. London: Smith, 


Elder. 1903. 6s. 
A quotation from Byron in the penultimate 
scarcely justifies the title of this book. The hero was 


certainly not heroic, for he shilly-shallied and played a 
somewhat contemptible part, but cowardice was not the 
mainspring of his character. An old friend asked him 
to rescue her boy from the’clutches of a designing 
widow and he went to a Swiss resort for that purpose. 
The boy is very boyish and natural and irritating. 
The widow, of course, has her piteous side and can 
enlist sympathy even from the reader. We do not 
marvel when the man who is no hero eventually suc- 
cumbs to her, though we are not so sure as the author 
that he will live happily ever after. The book is often 
amusing but rarely convincing. By the way, we wonder 
how it is that so many novelists are ignorant of elemen- 
tary facts. Mr. Hornung, for instance, imagines that a 
baron’s daughter may be called Lady Catherine. 


‘* Knitters in the Sun.” By Algernon Gissing. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 

We can make nothing of this story. The pro- 
tagonists are three: Squire Osborne and two peasant 
girls, Ursula and Zillah. We are constantly at a loss 
to account for their actions. Ursula refused the 
Squire, who then married Zillah. Zillah did not like 
matrimony, and left him. The Squire renewed his 
attentions to Ursula. Ursula, who was by this time 
engaged to a rustic—once Zillah’s admirer—told the 
squire she could now accept his love, and that a new 
life would grow out of it for him and Zillah. Zillah 
returned to the Squire, attempted suicide from jealousy, 
felt she loved him (no attempt is made to account for 
the change), was thrown from her horse on her way to 
tell him so, and died. By her death-bed and after- 
wards the Squire behaved in a manner neither sane nor 
decent. Farmer Pincombe judged him ‘‘mad as a 
hatter”, and we incline to agree. Perhaps Mr. Gissing 
means us to agree. But what about the enigmatic 
Ursula, who married her rustic and seems to be held 
= a model of what a village maiden should be? 

e find her conduct inexplicable. Can it be that the 
whole thing is an elaborate satire on human nature, 
both male and female ? 

‘* The Composite Lady.” By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1903. 6s. 

This is a very thin story. Lucas Parmenter falls in 
love with a picture at the Academy. The picture 
appears on the cover of the book.* At first sight we 
mistake it for a bold bad woman looking out of a 
railway carriage window, and the only remarkable 
thing about her is that her face and arms are of the 
same colour as Lucas Parmenter’s clothes. He sets to 
work to find the original, but learns that three models 
sat for the picture. He kisses one of them and has to 
pay £6,000 to compromise an action for breach of 
promise. The second is a designing widow who extorts 
an invitation to stay on his yacht, but is rudely put off 
at the last moment. The third is the painter’s sister, 
whom the hero eventually marries. Yet this is not 
Mr. Cobb’s first effort. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Facsimiles of Royal and other Charters in the British Museum.” 
Vol. I.: William I.-Richard I. Edited by Geo. F. Warner, 
Assistant Keeper of Manuscripts, and Henry J. Ellis, 
Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts. Printed, by 
order of the Trustees, at the Oxford University Press. 

This fine volume is the first instalment of a continua- 
tion of the “Facsimiles of Ancient Charters in the British 

Museum ” which a) in four s in 1873-1878. That 

ublication included all charters of Saxon times then in the 

useum, and, as the subsequent acquisitions in that depart- 
ment have been reproduced elsewhere, nothing more remains 
to be done with documents prior to the Norman Conquest. 

The number of original charters from 1066 is so large as to 

forbid a similar exhaustive process and to render a selection 

imperative. Out of six reigns some seventy-seven charters are 
here reproduced, covering as wide a field of interest as was 
found possible. They throw a unique light upon legal anti- 
quities and upon local and family history, and to the student of 

“diplomatics” and medizval handwriting this chronological 

series of typical examples in phy will be found in- 

valuable. e editors give two versions of each document. 

On one side of the page is the facsimile reproduced with all 

that accuracy and artistic finish for which the Oxford University 


Press is famous.. Opposite is to be found a summary in 
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English, and the Latin text is printed with the contracted words 
extended, all letters thus supplied being put into italics : below 
comes the elucidatory matter which bears testimony to careful 
and laborious research. Original charters of the Conqueror 
and William Rufus are rare, and only a single example is given 
under each of these two kings, but of Royal charters altogether 
the volume contains twenty counting three of Matilda the 
Empress “ Anglorum Domina”. These are mostly benefactions 
to religious houses but they include grants of a bishopric, of an 
earldom, of a son’s inheritance and of a license to the Bishop 
of Bath to hunt with his dogs all manner of beast except stag 
and hind buck and doe throughout the whole of Somerset. 


“ The Rubaiyat of Umar Khaiyam.” Done into English from 
the French of J. B. Nicolas by Frederick Baron Corvo 
together with a reprint of the French text. Introduction 
by N. H. Dole. London: Lane. 1903. Ios. 6d. net. 

Perhaps the next thing will be a book doing back again 
into French what is here done from French into English. 

There are no doubt members of the Omar Khaiyam society or 

club quite capable of undertaking the work if the publisher can 

be won over to the project. The booming of Omar Khaiyam 
has undoubtedly had the effect of introducing the beautiful 
quatrains of FitzGerald to many people who would otherwise 
never have read them ; but the way in which it has been done 
is so very ludicrous, and would have been so peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to FitzGerald himself, that we confess we have little 
tience to treat seriously the literature on the subject. This 
k, however, is evidently genuine, and done with no eye to a 
seat of honour at some gathering of self-advertisers and the 
recitation of some indifferent verses written for the occasion. 

The work would probably enable us to get a truer idea of Omar 

Khaiyam than FitzGerald’s ; though it has faint enough claim 

to rank with his work from a purely literary standpoint. 


“The Norfolk Broads.” By William Dutt, assisted by 
numerous Contributurs. London: Methuen. 1903. 2!8. 
We know of no writer—unless it be Mr. Philip Emerson— 
whose work is so steeped in the atmosphere of the Broads and 
Fens as Mr. Dutt’s: and there are river and estuary pieces 
of his equal to one or two of the best things of the kind which 
Bret Harte did. He is truly intimate with the country he 
writes of, its flowers, birds, and its wonderful colours; and 
must by now have roamed through almost every corner of it. 
We like him better when he keeps to the countryside ; not that 
he has a mean acquaintance by any means with the antiquities 
and the history of Norfolk and Suffolk, but his métier as a 
writer lies not so much therein. This book contains many 
contributions by specialists on the sport and wild life of 
Norfolk. Mr. Harris writes on the botany of the Broads, Mr. 
Claude Morley on the entomology, Mr. Arthur Patterson on 
the wild life on Breydon. Mr. Frank Southgate’s illustrations 
of bird life incident are vigorous and fresh. He seems to us 
as good as any bird artist whose work appears in books and 
papers to-day. But the coloured pictures are somewhat vivid. 
On the whole the book has been produced ina generous and 
thorough manner: it is a good all-round piece of work. 


“Letters of a Templar.” By William Lomes Rushton. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall. 1903. 

Edward Rushton, the writer of these letters which are selected 
and arranged by his son Mr. William Lomes Rushton, was an 
opponent of Canning and Huskisson inthe Liverpool elections 
in 1820 and 1823. Edward Rushton was a man of decided 
gifts, physical and mental, and overflowed with vital energy. 
Canning admired him opponent though he was and advised 
him to go to the Bar. Rushton himself believed he was 
capable of reaching the highest legal pinnacles but after much 
disappointment he had to give up his ambitions in prudence 
for his family and accept the post of stipendiary magistrate in 
Liverpool. These letters contain much of interest as to the 


pete legal, literary, rural, and theatrical life of the period.., 


hey were written while Rushton was a student, a practising 
barrister, a politician about town trying to pick up friends and 
briefs, and from circuit. Lawyers will here find much of 
anecdote and gossip to appeal to them. In Liverpool Rushton 
was one of the most able and useful magistrates and did much 
to improve the administration of the law. He died full of 
local honours and admiration for his fine qualities though he 
had missed the main ambitions of his life—distinction at the 
Bar and in Parliament. 


“Toledo and Madrid.” By Leonard Williams. 
Cassell. 1903. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Williams, we gather, has been carried away by the 
ay of his subject into writing a much longer book than 

e intended. But we do not see that he need apologise for the 
length of this book: two hundred and fifty pages are surely 
not out of proportion where two cities such as these are in 
question. It is a pity however he does not hold himself a 
little more in leash as an enthusiast. Enthusiasm can shine 
through restraint. Such reflections as these for instance 
might well be pruned : “ Alas ; our promises are not our own 
to give. We are the pawns or pieces, not the players ; and 
Destiny ard Time, those deaf and dumb antagonists, push us 
about, we know not why, we know not whither.” A Maeterlinck 


London : 


may do this kind of thing, but he does not do it in quite this 
way. Some of his chapters would be better without the 
curtains at the end ; but there is no doubt that Mr. Williams. 
— and loves Spain and is read in her literature and 
istory. 


“Glimpses of Unfamiliar pean By Lafcadio Hearn. 2 vols. 
London : Kegan Paul. 1903. 155. net. 

This is a modestly written volume of impressions and experi- 
ences of Japan gained by a residence of four years in the 
country. Some portions of the book have already appeared in 
various papers, but the bulk is new. We have noted some 
very pleasant stories and descriptions of life among the masses 
in Japan. The real charm of the country lies, the author con- 
siders, “in the great common people” who represent the 
national virtues, and who still cling to “their delightful old 
customs, their picturesque dresses, their Buddhist images, their 
household shrines, their beautiful and touching worship of 
ancestors”. This isa book decidedly above the average of such 
travel literature. 


Two other books by the same author are “ Out of the East” 
(Kegan Paul. 55. net.) a series of studies and reveries in New 
Japan; and “Gleanings in Buddha-Fields” (Kegan Paul. 
os ow in both of which there is high-class work of the same 

ind. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
Na Dnie. By Maxim Gorky. Edited by Znanie. S. Peters- 
burg. 1903. 60 cop. 


Maxim Gorky’s new drama, “At the Bottom” produced a 
great sensation at its appearance on the stage and in print ; it 
was praised beyond all measure by some critics and strongly 
disapproved by others. In Moscow, where the drama was 
masterly acted by the famous “ Artistical Theatre” Company, 
it proved an immense success, but when the same artists came 
over to S. Petersburg with Gorky’s drama, the welcome there 
was far from being enthusiastic. The shortcomings of the 
play, its rather naive structure, the dull dialogue of the first two 
acts, where all sorts of outcasts expound their pessimistic 
theories, followed by the grossly melodramatic third act with 
its riots, murder and the pouring of boiling water on a young 
girl, disgusted the audience and prevented it from seeing the 
merits of the play. When the drama was published, it became 
the object of very contradictory appreciations—a_ rather 
significant fact, if opposed to the almost unanimous praise 
received by the previous writings of Maxim Gorky.  Out- 
side of Russia, in Germany, when “At the Bottom” was 
performed in Berlin, it was highly approved both by the public 
and the press. The drama interested the foreign public by the 
disclosure of a totally unknown and very picturesque world— 
but as to the moral purport of the play, it was greatly mis- 
understood by the German critics: they considered the chief 
character of the drama, the pilgrim Lucas, as the bringer of a 
new gospel, the proclaimer of a salutary trith, whereas—we 
will try to prove it—he is on the contrary a sort of Antichrist, 
a seducer, who wears the mask of sympathy for men. 

The reason why Gorky’s new drama provokes in Russia such 
contradictory judgments is this: Gorky appears here in quite 
a new light, gives up his former ideas, which made hima 
favourite writer in nearly all the world, and proclaims a 
philosophy devoid of any originality and inner truth. 
The great merit of Gorky consisted in his idealism ; he dis- 
covered in the lower class of the Russian population as it were 
a new race of men, who set individual liberty above all the 
privileges of orderly life, who abhor work not out of idleness, 
but because they revolt against society in its present state. 
Gorky’s tramps, or “over-tramps”, as they are called by some 
critics, have a moral grandeur of their own. There is always. 
in them a promise of spiritual ascent, as if they were those wha 
are called to build up a new reign of freedom, justice and 
force, doing away with the overtired and rotten cultured 
classes, whose life is founded on secular lies and hypocrisy. 
One may certainly object to such a conception of modern 
society, but there is an undeniable hopefulness and genuine 
moral beauty in Gorky’s proclaimers of a new ideal of life. 

No trace remains of Gorky’s idealism in his drama “ At the 
Bottom”. Instead of the proud and high-souled tramps we see 
a group of castaways, who equally scorn and hate the life 
“ above them”, the life of those who submit to the Jaws of labour 
and order, as well as their own dull, idle and wretched exist- 
ence “at the bottom”. They all are degraded creatures—- 
thieves, drunkards, prostitutes—-and live in a sordid house 
kept by an abominable couple: the husband professing 
all the time his great veneration for the holy ikones, his 
wife a virago of the worst sort. We meet with cha- 
racters of such a kind in many novels of Gorky, but 
they do not leave the impression of such hopelessness as 
the people in his new drama. The heroes of his stories and 
novels preserve an inner dignity and seem in a way superior 
to the society which rejects them. The characters in Gorky's 
new drama are just the opposite of these proud tramps; 
they are degraded and feel’ so. They live—if their miser- 

(Continued on page 86.) 
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able existence is to be called life—on reminiscences of 
the time “when they had been men”, and delight in abusing 
each other as well as the rest of society with its false 
ideal of respectability. Satin, the philosopher of the drama, 
had been an intellectual well-educated man, but his life 
was spoiled by years of imprisonment for having killed the 
man who betrayed his sister; he gradually sank “to the 
bottom”, and lives among such drunkards, cheaters and idlers 
as he himself became. His sole relief is to pronounce words, 
which he knew in bygone days, scientific and philosophical 
terms, which have no meaning for him now, but seem a sort of 
barrier between his mind and the baseness of the life he leads. 
His other way of protest is his cynical theory—made out of 
scraps of Nietzsche—about the rottenness of the current 
notions of honour, conscience &c. The ever-drunken “ Baron” 
tells over and over how he used to drink coffee with cream in it 
in his bed and how grand his life was—before he was turned 
out from the governmental service for stealing and became a 
ragged beggar, who cheats and uses bad language to the girl, 
on whose shameful gains he lives “like a worm lives on 
the fruit which he eats up”. The actor, a man totally 
broken down by drink, has the greatest contempt for all his 
companions, and is full of his past glory; he boasts of 
his former triumphs on the stage, and feels wretched be- 
cause his memory is gone. He also has a theory of his own ; 
the foundation of life is, as he tries to persuade his comrades, 
faith. A man is lost, when he does not trust his own strength. 
Among all the cynical castaways in the house the actor is the 

- only man who has not lost the hope of regeneration—and he is 
the only one who is unable to stand the degradation of his life 
“ At the Bottom”. When his hope is gone he commits suicide. 
The only active man in the drama is Wasjka Pepel, the young 
thief, who reminds the tramps of Gorky’s tales by his inde- 
pendent passionate will, by his strong self-confidence—but he 
is driven into mischief by his surroundings and his end is a 
lamentable one. 

All the other people in the drama are partly brutes, who pro- 
voke only pity by their miserable life, and partly (the girls Nastja 
and Natasha and the dying wife of the drunken locksmith, 
Anna) wretched creatures, who protest against their abominable 
existence only by fits of helpless revolt, by tears and lamenta- 
tions, by abusing and accusing their companions. Anna is 
even too weak for such a protest and bears patiently her heavy 
lot. These women, as the rest of the company, are utterly 
unable to recover from their degradation—they are past hope, 
because they have lost all self-respect. This is the weak point in 
Gorky’s drama. He deserts, as it were, his former heroes, and 
instead of acknowledging the regenerating moral power in 
them, their conquering will of freedom, he represents them not 
only as castaways from the bourgeois point of view, but as 
really hopeless creatures. He set the greatest hopes on those 
unspoiled by culture, genuine and strong “ men of the future” 
—now he sends them down to a sort of Inferno, to the squalid 
“bottom ”, on the entrance of which one might write the dismal 
words ;: “ Lasciate ogni speranza”. He wanted them to be 
admired—now the only thing he requires for them is pity. 
This desertion is somehow the overthrow of the new ideal 
professed by Gorky and which gained him the vast sympathy 
in néarly all the world—and that accounts in a certain measure 
for the disappointment caused by the latest work of Gorky. 

The other and more important failure of the drama is the 
author’s conception of the idea of pity. He embodies his 
ideal of pity in the pilgrim Lucas, a mysterious man, who 

comes nobody knows whence, and disappears as he came, 
when the passions go high and the house is made uncomfort- 
able by murder and riots. He comes to help the wretched 
ple—he pities them, but there is a strange cold undercurrent 
in his kind words and acts, as if he had no love for those he 
pities. His way to comfort them is by telling them all sorts 
of charitable lies. To the dying woman, Anna, he tells nursery 
stories about the glory and the blessed rest she will enjoy in 
heaven, pointing out to her the material advantages of life after 
death ; there is no sort of religious teaching in his words, no 
real faith ; and his kindness looks like the most revolting cruelty 
when he soothes her by saying : “ You aresuffering, dear? Bear 
it patiently—that’s nothing—it is only because you are going to 
die.” To each unfortunate he offers similarly appropriate con- 
solations. There is no Truth, no God for him. When asked 
whether God exists, he answers in a very evasive way : “If 
believe in Him, He does, if not—He does not exist.” is 
means that for him man is the measure of things, and nothing 
above the material fact of human existence is to be taken 
into consideration. This narrow itivism does away with 
all longing for a superior ideal of life, with all spiritual ascent. 
Lucas does not look beyond the momentary troubles of men ; 
life has no higher aims for him, and he wants only to help the 
wretched multitude of human beings to get by some way or 
other through their miserable life. Such pity has no real love 
in it; it is founded on utter contempt for mankind, on denying 
all that makes life sacred, worth living and moral in the true 
sense of the word, 

The literary and artistical merits of Gorky’s drama are great 
—the characters are powerfully drawn, the’ life “At the 
Bottom” is represented with an impressive vividness—but the 


drama is nevertheless a failure ; its purpose being to solve the 
roblem of life’s inner worth, the solution is but a poor and 
epressing one, based as it is on false conception of pity, on the 
denying of any divine element in man’s life and soul. 


Sakhalin. Kaiorga. By W.M. Doroshewitch. Moscow. 1903, 
4 roubles. ; 

W. M. Doroshewitch is a very well known Russian journalist, 
whose briillant wit and keen humour are greatly admired by 
Russian readers. His satirical sketches are of a remark- 
able force. He was one of the chief contributors to the very 
popular daily paper “ Rossija” (Russia), which was stopped 
two years ago for its too bold attacks on the Government. 
Doroshewitch writes now in a Moscow paper and enjoys as 
before the full sympathy of his readers. 

The book which he published some months ago is far from 
being the work of a humourist although there is a good deal of 
satire in it. It is an impressive description of the Isle of 
Sakhalin, the gloomy place of confinement for convicts 
sentenced to hard labour. Doroshewitch visited Sakhalin some 
years ago, studied with the greatest care the life of the 
prisoners, the conditions of their wretched existence, made also 
very interesting pee studies during his frequent and 
long talks with the criminals and notes down his impressions in 
his highly suggestive and clever book. It throws a strong 
light on that forsaken place, though we must not be thought to 
accept as passed all that Doroshewitch says. We give his views. 

Three points are chiefly taken in consideration in the book. 
The climate and the conditions of life on the Isle of Sakbalin, 
the treatment of the prisoners by the authorities and the life of 
the prisoners, the different types of criminals, the peculiar 
morals of the convicts, the dark as well as the attractive sides 
of their characters. The first impression of W. M. Doroshe- 
witch on his landing on the Isle of Sakhalin—and he preserved 
it during all the time he stayed there—is that it is a place not 
made to be inhabited by men: no towns can be built on the 
marshland covered by thick woods, no agriculture is possible 
where the strongest winter reigns nearly the whole year, and 
no increase of population is to be hoped for in such a killing 
climate. At the present time the island is inhabited by half- 
savage aborigines—and the convicts ruled by a strong body of 
officials. The fact of sending them to such an uninhabit- 
able place seems monstrous to Doroshewitch who eloquently 

roves it by his descriptions of the island. The most 
impressive chapters in the book are those relating to the 
cruelty of the officials. Judging by the awe they inspire in 
the convicts, one may imagine oneself thrown back to the age 
of serfdom—and in fact the convicts are no better than serfs 
who entirely depend on the mercy of the authorities ; no laws 
— them, and any official who is at the head of a prison 

as the right to inflict whatever punishment he likes on the 
convicts—very often without their having deserved it. How 
atrocious these punishments are, may be judged by the 
reports of beatings and whippings in the book of Doreshe- 
witch, as well as by his descriptions of the cells where the 
punished prisoners are kept in manacles and some of them 
chained to a heavy cart. If they run away and are taken, new 
beatings await them and more years of imprisonment are 
added to their previous penalty—criminals sentenced to a few 
years of transportation become often convicts for life in conse- 
quence of their repeated attempts to escape. The warders 
—convicts themselves—are brutes, capable of killing with 
their whip the men delivered into their hands ; the prisoners 
have to pay them a certain sum to mitigate the strength of 
the lashes,—their skill being such, that with the same number 
of lashes they can kill a man, or else inflict on him the least 
pain possible. 

The system of utter cruelty oy se to the convicts, far from 
improving their morals totally degrades them ; Doroshewitch 
shows clearly what a demoralisation is brought into their life 
by the constant fear of corporal punishment. Some get used 
to it and lose all self-respect, become hopeless brutes—others, 
the better ones, are driven into madness by the impossibility 
of escaping the most ignominious punishments. The authorities 
of the Isle of Sakhalin are mostly cruel rancorous men who 
shamefully misuse their limitless power: Doroshewitch de- 
scribes them in all their abjection and insists upon the need 
of having more considerate and clement men in their place. 

As to the convicts themselves, Doroshewitch is far from 
representing them as innocent victims who do not deserve 
their hard lot. Quite the contrary he calls them “the 
refuse of mankind”, and there are in his book most thrill- 
ing stories about convicts boasting of their crimes, relating 
to him with all sorts of details how they murdered so and so 
many men. But the great merit of W. M. Doroshewitch is to 
have looked with kindness and comprehension into the souls 
of those outcasts, and to have discovered there strange pst 0- 
logical problems, a curious mixture of good and evil. e life 
they lead on the Isle of Sakhalin with all its peculiarities, its 
sufferings and poor pleasures, its code of morality, which con- 
siders the betraying of a comrade worse than murder, &c., all 
this is masterly described in this highly interesting book. 


For This Week’s Books see page 88, 
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H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN ry THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 


ND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch number post-free, 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR Moto AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, LONDON. Codes : Unicops and A B C, 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


onto 


FOR THE TEETH. Whitens, preserves and beautifies them more effectu- 
ally a any other dentifrice. ors Stores, Chemists, and 67 Hatton Garden, 
ndon. 


JULY SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 
GLAISHER, 
and Discount Bookseller, 
268 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Cones =~ and List of French Novels, 
ics, &c. 


AUTHORS.—W. R. RussELt & Co., LTp., are prepared to 


consider MSS. with a view to early publication. —sa Paternoster Row, E.C. 


O BOOK-BUYERS AND LIBRARIANS OF 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The July Catalogue of Valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders offered at Prices oo preety reduced is now ready, and 
will be sent post free ns application to W. H. Smitu & Son, Library Depart- 
ment, 186 Strand, London, W. 
HENRY IRVING. 


DRURY LAN E. Collins. 
EVERY. EVENING 8. DAN ITE. 


By MM. Sarpou and Moreau. 
Box 
Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


ffice now open. 
LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. MATINEE, EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Mr. TOM B. 2 ~ Company in THE MEDAL AND THE MAID. 
Owen Hall all and Sidney Jones, 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 38. 
New Musical Play, 


GIRL Y’S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “THE MILLINER DUCHESS.” 
“A DUEL IN THE SNOW.” 
MAGNIFICENT VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


OWNERS OF GENUINE SPECIMENS OF 


Old English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
Old Silver, &c., 


whe desire to dispose of the same privately, are invited to send 
particulars to 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pail Mall East, 
who are always prepared to give Full Value for Interesting Examples. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First st Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*¢ Lams ” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 


N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 
School on beg me SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1903, and on the following days, 
for up about 20 V: on the 
a Full particulars of the Eerateadon can be obtained on application to the 
URSAR. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


cas OBIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


ever disco 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE ip, Diarrhona, and is 


the in Cholera and 


CHLORODYNE tery, e cuts short all attacks of 


Palpitation, and 


The JLLUSTRATED NEWS of 28, says: 

If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, 
as ae to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of all others, I should say. 
CHLORODYNE. | never travel without it, and its general applicability to the 
relief of a of forms its best recommendation. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x -, and 11s. each, None i is genuine with-. 
out the words J. bnownn's CuLoropyng” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 

LE MANUFACTURERS— 


J.T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., London. 


to be the 
valuable remedy 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
wn below £100. °o 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
25% 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
No. yt Holborn. 
ress: Brrxeecx, Lonpon.’ 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
L FAVE 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR.-. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers { ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


ESTABLISHED 
9 % on the minimum monthly balances, when not 2 
y, on Deposits, repayable on demand. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
ORIENT-PAGIFICG LINE 
LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


DIAMONDS, 


PEARLS, EMERALDS, 


GOLD JEWELLERY & ANTIQUE SILVER, &c. 
VALUED OR PURCHASED. 
From £1 to £10,000. 


SPINK & SON, Diamond Merchants, 


1 & 2 GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., and 
17 & 18 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Est. 1772. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


HE WINTER SESSION commences on Thursday, 


ber x 
ntrance Scholarships “4 the combined value of £410, are offered for competi- 


in 
special classes for Preliminary 
M.B. (Lond. and Dental Schools, regulations 
the College, new scheme for Payment of Ee Fees, &c., 
or by lettes to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
Thec ion of p witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COM MPLAI NTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 


Cor d that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked ‘ Private,” out, they are requested to supply full particulars respecting. 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 
— JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

x05 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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$. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO. Ltd. 


Two Leading Novels. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


GRACE MARLOW. 
A Novel 


vel. 
By JOSEPH CLAYTON, Author of ‘‘Father Dolling : a Memoir.” 
Daily News.—‘* A strong and sombre study of cre gga Aso which stands out 
Wistinct from the novels which crowd into the libraries...... here is something of 
George Gissing and something of Mark Rutherford in this novel.” 
Times.—‘* The pathos of the tale is moving and genuine.” 
Outlook.—** Strong in its sincerity and freedom from lurid stage effects.” 
Dundee Advertiser.—“‘ A strong and convincing study of an unconventional 
haracter......A story full of the light and shadow of life.” 
Athenaum.—“ ‘Grace Marlow’ is almost extraordinary by reason of the 
ordinary, everyday manner in which it touches on some of the real problems and 
difficulties of life—difficulties rarely introduced into English fiction.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 6s. 


VALENCIA VARELST. 


Novel. 
By M. A. SILVESTRE. 

Pail Mail Gazette.—‘‘ A novel which deals with the passions of men from an 
-ancommon point of view. The power of love as directed by a great soul is ad- 
mirably exemplified in the character of Stephen Varelst. The cultivation of the 
Divine Spark, until it becomes idealistic and consumes the gro-ser passions which 
-surround it, is ably portraved in characters which, though ideal, are not impossible, 
and which are in their conception worth individual study. The book shows what 
men are and what they might become.” 

British Weekly.—" \t is certainly an effective piece of melodramatic work, and 
a sense of colour and movement impart to it an individuality.” 

St. ¥ames's Gasette.—** Miss M. A. Silvestre promises to be a successful writer 
of fiction......'This story soars above the drawing-room tittle-tattle of the average 
novel of the day in a very refreshing manner.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE CARDINAL VIRTUES, 
And Other Sermons. 
By Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s 6d. 


A NEW EARTH. 


Sermons, Addresses, and Lectures. 
By Rev. J. ADDERLEY, M.A. 
Church Times.—“ A notable addition to their excellent ‘ World’s Pulpit Series.’ 
If anyone wishes to read a straightforward and uncomp ising defe of the 
the Catholic position, written so as to be understood of all men, we have 
yet to find a better book to recommend our readers than Father Adderley’s.” _* 
Daily News. ‘‘ ihere is much in this volume tbat arouses controversy. 
is honesty, passion and sincerity on every page.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


QUIS HABITABIT 
(PSALM XV.) 
By Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A. 
A Meditation for Christian Socialists. 
Pilot.—‘‘ Nowhere that we know of are the real aims of the Union stated so 
clearly and so convincingly.” 
Publishers’ Circular.—‘* We have seldom read instructions on any sacred subject 
so practical and at the same time so sympathetic as these addresses.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


TRUE RELIGION. 
By the late Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Spectator,—‘* Dean Farrar gives us here a very noble and inspiring volume ...... 
ie a. plain speech on many questions which touch the public and private life of 
ngland. 


ere 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE GLORY OF LIFE. 
By Rev. J. MONRO GIBSON, M.A., D.D. 
Evangelical Magazine.—“ Finely suggestive illustrations light up this book. 
‘From end to end the pages are alive. Clean vision, hopeful outlook, and strong, 
fair-minded facing of facts are the characteristics of this volume.” 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OLD AND NEW. 
- By Rev. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Guardian.—* Canon Scott Holland's immense enthusiasm and invincible hope.” 
Publishers’ Circular.—* Earnest, thoughiful...., Sound religious teaching, great 
-scholarly treatment.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 


CRITICAL QUESTIONS. 


A Series of Sermons on Critical Questions delivered at St. Mark’s, 
Marylebone Road, W. 
With Preface by Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, and a Bibliography 
by each Preacher. 
CONTENTS. 
es | ~ READ THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, 


THE ‘TRUSTWORTHIN £SS OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE. By Rev. 


H. B. Swerte, D.D. 

‘THE AUTHORITY AND AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF THE 
ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Rev. R. J. KNow.ina, D.D. 

ST. PAUL. By Rev. A. C. Heaptam, M.A. 

THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. W. 


Sanpay, D.D. 
THE RESURRECTION OF OUR_ LORD JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. A. 
Ropextson, D.D. 


‘Square 16mo. printed in Sepia, and daintily bound in cloth, with effective Cover 
Design, 1s. 6d. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


Reprinted from an Edition of a Century ago, and contains OLD DAME 
TROT, OLD MOTHER HUBK#ARD, COCK ROSIN, MY MOTHER, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, CHILDREN IN THE WOOD, 
CRIES OF LONDON, &c. 

Square 16mo. paper boards, with Design, 1s. 


‘CINDERELLA: or, The Little Glass 


Slipper. Illustrated with appropriate Engravings. Reprinted from thi 
ition published by J. Harris, 1808, ee. oe 


London: S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Ltd. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Ranjjitsinhji, Prince of Cricket (Percy C. Standing). Arrowsmith, 
6d. 


35. 6d. 
Beatrice d’Este: Duchess of Milan 1475-1497. A Study of the 
Renaissance (Julia Cartwright. New Edition). Dent. 7s. 6d, 


net. 
Robert Wallace: Life and Last Leaves (Edited by J. Campbell Smith 
and William Wallace). Sands. 16s. net, 
FICTION. 


The Episode of Marge (H. Ripley Cromarsh), 6s. ; Avery (Elizabeth 
S. Phelps), 3s. Grant Richards. 


Three Men and a Maid (Phill Ludlow). Drane. 6s. 

Innocent of a Crime (Captain Paul Witt). Unwin. 6s. net. 

Idyls of the Gass (Martha Wolfenstein). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Great Ruby found in Sussex (Villiers Lucas) Jones and 
Evans. 6s. 

Barhara Ladd (Charles G. D. Roberts); Alison Howard (J. E. Rait), 
Constable. 6s. each. 


The Turquoise Cup and the Desert (Arthur Cosslett Smith). 

Dacobra (Harris Burland). Everett. 

A Frontiersman (Roger Pocock); Said the Fisherman (Marmaduke 
Pickthall); Lucian the Dreamer (J. S. Fletcher). Methuen. 
6s. each. 


Lane. 


HIsTory. 

The Life of a Regiment: The History of the Gordon Highlanders 
from 1816-1898 (Lieut.-Colonel C. Greenhill Gardyne. Vol. II.). 
Edinburgh : Douglas. 145. net. 

Das Wesen aer Religion: dargestellt an ihrer Geschichte (von Pro- 
fessor D. Wilhelm Bousset), Halle: Verlag von Gebauer- 
Schwetschke Druckerei. 47. 

A History of American Literature (William TP. Trent). 
mann. 


Heine- 


Law. 

The Law Relating to Auctioneers, House Agents, and Commission 
(Heber Hart. Second Edition). Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 15s. 

A Summary of the Law of Corporations (Herbert M. Adler). Clowes. 
9s. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND Sport. 

The Wild Garden (W. Robinson. Fifth Edition). 
net. 

A Naturalist’s Calendar kept at Swaffham Bulbeck (Leonard Blome- 
field). Cambridge : at the University Press. 

A Book of Golf (J. Braid, J. A. T. Bramston and H. G. Hutchinson). 
Hurst and Blackett. 4s. 

Cricket (** Country Life” Library. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson). 
‘** Country Life” Office. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Tree Book (Mary Rowles Jarvis). John Lane. 

ScHOOL Books, 

Danish Self-taught {Edited by W. F. Harvey). Marlborough. 2s. 

Name Lists for Repetition. Maps as Used in Harrow School (Townsend 
Warner), 1s. 6d. ; The Iliad of Homer XVIII. (Edited by Arthtr 
Platt), 1s. 6@.; Elementary Graphs (R. B. Morgan), 1s. 6d. ; 
The Nibelungenlied (Part II. H. B. Cotterill), 6¢. ; Le Voyage 
de M. Perrichon (Labiche), 8¢. Blackie. 

A Course of Pure Geometry (E. H. Askwith). 
University Press. 


Murray. 10s. 6d. 


35. net. 


Cambridge: at the 


THEOLOGY. 


The Prophets and Prophecy (Rev. Alexander Wilson). Blackwood. 
Is. net. 

The Witness of Science to the Method of Christ’s Kingdom and the 

Work of the Holy Spirit (John Coutts). Hygienic Publishing 

Company. 

The Decadence of Preaching (Harold Ford). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Past, the Present and the Future (Martina R. Smith). Longmans, 

2s. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan (M. Aurel Stein). 
What to See in England (Gordon Home). 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Catalogue of British and American Book Plates bequeathed to the 
Trustees of the British Museum by Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks 
(E. R. J. G. Howe. Vol. I.). British Museum. 
City of Liverpool: Handbook Compiled for the Congress of the 
Royal Institute of Public Health 1903 (Edited by E. W. Hope). 
Liverpool: Lee and Nightingale. 
Dante and Beatrice (Daniel Rees and T. Gwynn-Jones). French. 1s. 
Imperial India: Letters from the East (John Oliver Hobbes). Unwin. 
I 


Unwin. net. 


Black. 5. net. 


5. 

Memories of Vailima (Isobel Strong and Lloyd Osbourne). Constable. 
5. 6d. net. 

siethoan Maler (John Ruskin. Band I. und II. Im Auszug iiber- 
setzt und zusammengefasst von Charlotte Broicher); John 
Ruskin und Sein Werk (Essays von Charlotte Broicher. Erste 
Reihe). Leipzig: Verlegt bei Eugen Diederichs. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 55. net each. 

Selected Speeches of Sir William Molesworth (Edited by Hugh 
Edward Egerton). Murray. 15s. net. 

Volunteer Annual, The, 1903. Black. ts. net. 

War in Practice (Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell). Isbister. 53s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JULY :—The Burlington Magazine, 
2s. 6d. ; The Monist, 2s. 6¢.; The English Historical Review, 
5s. ; The North American Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Law Quarterly 
Review, 5s. ; The Edinburgh Review, 6s. ; La Revue (Ancienne 
“* Revue des Revues”), tfr.30 ; The Present Century; Revue des 


Greif Russell St., W.C. 
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SECOND. IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DAVID AND BATHSHUA. 


“« [he book which everyone is reading nowadays because 
of the richness of the author’s imagination and the beauty 
of his language.’’—GENTLEWOMAN. 


DAVID AND BATHSHUA. 


BY 


CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


Undoubtedly the most noteworthy achievement in the 
domain of poetic drama that has appeared in England for 
some years past.””—WestMINSTER REVIEW. 


DAVID AND BATHSHUA. 


‘The passionate intensity of the central scene is 
portrayed with a vividness of effect, an appreciation of 
the subtleties of blank verse, and an insight into the 
potentialities of human nature......The whole spirit of 
the stanza breathes the fire of King David’s passion...... 
Mr. Wynne, in the exquisite lament of Bathshua over her 
dead child, gives us one of the sweetest lyries he has yet 
produced...... The whole work is beautifully written and 
conceived.’’—Liverpoo. Post. 


DAVID AND BATHSHUA. 


“The work is conceived with a fine richness of 
imagination, and comes out in elear, musical, and glow- 
ing language. It is the strongest thing that has yet come 
Srom its author’s pen, and cannot but noticeably enhance 
his reputation.’’—ScotsMan. 


DAVID AND BATHSHUA. 


** This poetical drama is daringly conceived and bril- 
liantly carried out. It shows David in ali his strength in 
the first three aets, later in all his weakness in his early 
encounters with Bathshua, and at last in repentanee, 
bearing bravely the punishment meted out to him, and 
supported by his unfailing simple faith......The fine 
passages in this poem are too numerous to quote.” 

PorTSMOUTH TIMES. 


Lonpon : 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LIMITED, 
Dryden House, 43 Gerrard Street, Soho. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 


And other Poems. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS, 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
“* Made available to the public at a cheap price, this is the most attractive re print 
we bave come across for some time, and should be immediately appreciated by all 
lovers of poetry.” —A thenaum. 


PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS CASAR: a 


Monograph. By FRANK JESUP SCOTT. With 38 Plates and 
49 Figures in the Text. Imperial 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A work which, without putting in any pretensions to infallibility, should be in 
an equal degree the delight of the art-lover and the antiquary.” 
Notes and Queries. 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 


a Study in the Coal and Ison Industries of Great Britain and the United 
States. By W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Proft of C ¢ in the University- 
of Birmingham. With 4 Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“An economic strdy of the highest merit, and comes most seasonably at th 
present moment. For, unlike most English professors of political economy, Mr. 
Ashley has an open mind, and details the econcmic processes with perfect fairness 
and impartiality.”—Daily Mai?. 


THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND 


THE FUTURE. By MARTIN R. SMITH, Author of ‘‘ What I have 
Taught My Children.” Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Extract from Preface :—“‘ My object in writing the following pages is to offer, 
especially to my children, and also to others who may care to read them, lines of 
thought which have been of great service to myself, and which have suggested 
solutions to the enigmas of our life here—its apparently unequal conditions, oppor- 
tunities, fortunes, capacities, joys, and sorrows.” 


MORS ET VICTORIA. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


*.* This is a drama tn three acts, the scene of which zs laidin 
France, shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POCLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 71. JULY 1903. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
1.—ARTICLES. 
SERFDOM IN THE BORDELAIS. By Miss E. C. Lovce. 
GIAN MATTEO GIBERTI. By Miss M. A. Tucker. Part III. 
THE NEAPOLITAN STUARTS. By A. Francis Srevart. 
2—NOTES AND DOCUMEN7S. 
— ENGLISH CRUSADERS OF RICHARD I. By J. Horace 
OUND. 
PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTIONS OF THE MINORITE ORDER. 
By A. G. 
IRISH EXCHEQUER MEMORANDA OF THE REIGN OF 
#DWARD I. By Miss Mary BaTEson. 
LINACRE AND LATIMER IN ITALY. By P. S. Aten, 
ELIZABE(HAN GLEANINGS.—V. SUPREMACY aND UNI- 
FORMITY. By Protessur MaitLann, LL... 
&e., &ce., &c. 
3—REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 4—NOTICES OF PERIODICAL. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 405. JULY 1903. 8vo. Price 6s. 
1. LONDON AND ITS PEOPLE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.. 
2. CRABBE. 
3. RECENT THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN THEOLOGY. 
4. FRANCE UNDER THIERS, 1871-1873. 
5. THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 
6. THE SIEGE OF QUEBEC. 
8. 
9. 
oO. 
I. 


THE PLAYS OF GExHART HAUPTMANN. 
ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 

THE SOCIAL REVOLUIION IN IRELAND. 
MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 

BACK TO PROTECTION. 


1 
1 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
New York and Bombay. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s 4. d. 


One Year ... oo 
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3s. 6d. net, 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


Some Press Opinions. 


** Miss Clifford’s book contains ame here and there Sas of the 
magic simplicity that is the pearl of great price in songs.” — 7ime. 
** Many of the qualities that go to the making a tthe Val 
pathos and melody. Above all there is the the ineffable somethi something that cannot Ste 
defined, but which is recognised at the first glance as of the true essence of 
— "—Standard. 
; er book is one of uncommon promise, and Miss Clifford must take her 
an with the poets from whom great things may be expected.” —Pilot. 
** Miss Clifford has done well to give to the world in volume form a collection 
of her son; her songs are all out of her own heart habeas the world should be 
the richer for her great and genuine gift."—St. /ames’s Gazette. 


“* That she would show imagination few could doubt, but that she would also 
give proof of so fine a poetic sense, and so ver © a mastery over difficulties 
of metre, was perhaps less to be expected......she ends on a note of pure 
Tennysonian music that challenges comparison with the master not unsuccess- 
fully."—Daily Telegraph. 


* She i invests a ee haze all that she sees in the ent or imagines 
in the past.” —Daily 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 


SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 
Ready July 24th. 


Price 2d. 64 PAGES. Price 2d. 
.| The Contents will include, _~ R Short Stori 
will include, addition eviews, tories, 


A COMPLETE NEW STORY 


j (Of about 20,000 words), entitled 


THE HEART KNOWETH,” 
By MISS BRADDON, 


j Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 
Other Contributors will include :— 

T. P. 

H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON, 

DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


EDMUND DOWNEY, 
ARNOLD BENNETT, 
JOHN O’ LONDON, &c. 


Offices: MowsBray House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


T. P.’s WEEKLY 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE KING’S CLASSICS. 
“THE LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE. 


By WILLIAM ROPER. Together with -— to and from his famous 
daughter, Margaret Roper. 
boards, 


ith ved Portrait, rs. 6d. net. In grey 
with white back, or full red cloth. 7 


PUBLISHED NEXT TUESDAY. 
‘STEVENSON'S SHRINE: the Record of a 


Pilgri By LAURA STUBBS. Foolscap 4to. poland 5 in large t 
paper, with many full-page Ifustrations anda Map. 
pm mn boards, 5s. net ; full Green cloth gilt, It, 7s. 6d. net. 


ALEXANDER MORING, The De La More P Press, 298 Regent St., London, W. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, uly 23, and Two Followin ng Days. at 1 o'clock 
.precisel AUTOGRAPH LE S and HISTORICA 
comprising Letters of Robert Burns, Thackeray, Browning, Tennyson, D. G: 
Rossetti, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Napoleon, 
-&c.; a most interesting Series of Autograph Letters addressed to Harrison 
Ainsworth from C. Dickens and others, and a large number in the Autograph of 
Ainsworth to various per: es: a Series of Autograph Letters addressed to Sir 
T. N. Talfourd from C. Dickens and other celebrities; a most valuable and 
important Series of Autograph Letters and Documents signed, relating to the 
English Navy, 1642-1748, containing Autograph Letters and uments signed by 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Admiral Blake, John Bradshawe, General 
Monck, and many others ; a Series of Letters of “ George Eliot” to Mr.’ Simpson, 
Albums of Autograph Letters, &e. 

Catalogues may be had. 


ay be viewed two days prior. 
THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS. 
The Series of Coins of the Colonies, America, and the European Continent. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL b: 74 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

-Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 21, and Eight Followii is » at x o'clock 

precisely, the extensive and valuable SERIES of the COI the BRITISH 

COLONIES and DEPENDENCIES, AMERICA, and ‘an EUROPEAN 
CONTINENT. 

May be viewed. Catalogues, illustrated with Ten Autotype Plates, may be had, 

price 5s. each, 
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Important Offer to Readers of the 
aa Saturday Re Review.” 


THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF. 


A series of I9 Volumes on vital subjects, written 
by such specialists as L. T. Hobhouse, George 
Jacob Holyoake, Henry Dunckley, Thorold Rogers, 
and the Rt. Honble. John Morley, 


NOW OFFERED ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN AT HALF PRICE. 


The published price of these Volumes is 
£3 6s. 6d., but we are able to offer them to our 
readers, for a short time only, at half price, viz. 
£1 13s. 3d., in instalments, or, if you prefer to 
pay cash, a further discount of Is. 3d. may be 
deducted. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S FISCAL POLICY, 


At the present moment, when the one topic of 
discussion is Mr. Chamberlain's new fiscal policy, 
all thinking men and women should read Mr. John 
Morley’s authoritative life of Richard Cobden. 


WE OFFER THIS STANDARD BIOGRAPHY AT HALF PRICE. 
THIS OFFER CANNOT REMAIN OPEN INDEFINITELY. 

Hundreds of these Volumes have been sold at 
the full price of 3s. 6d., making £3 Gs. 6d. the 
set, and were a bargain even then; but now when 
the great fiscal principies with which they deal 


are being discussed, we offer them on the instal- 
ment plan at HALF PRICE. 


Fill up the Order Form below and send without delay, or you may 
be too late. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
1.—THE ENGLISH PEASANT : HIS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 
2.—THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. By L. T. Hosnouss, M.A. 
Preface by R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 


3 and 4.—SIXTY YEARS OF AN AGITATOR’S LIFE: 
GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2 Vols. 
Fourth Edition. 


and 6.—BAMFORD’S PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A 
DICAL. Edited and with an Introduction by HENRY DUNCKLEY 


(**VERAX ”). 2 Vols. 
7 and 8—THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY : Lectures on Political Economy and its History, delivered 


at ng 1887-1888. By Prof. THOROLD ROGERS. 2 Vols. 


10.—THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Prof. THoROLD RocErs. 2 Vols. 


11 and 12.—CHARLES BRADLAUGH: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK. By his Daughter. 2 Vols. 


13 and 14.—THE INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, selected from the Writings of William White, with a 
Preparatory Note by his Son, and an Introduction by Justin 

Carthy, M.P. 


15 and 16.—LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
2 Vols. 


17.—THE GLADSTONE COLONY.—By James Francis 
Hocan, M.P. 


18.—COBDEN (RICHARD) AND THE JUBILEE OF FREE 
TRADE.—By Lrerroy-BeauLizu, HENRY DUNCKLEY (‘‘ VERAX”), 
Dr. THEODOR BarTH, the Right Hon. LEONARD CouRTNEY, M.P., 
and the Right Hon. CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction 
by Richard Gowing, Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


19.—POLITICAL CRIME. By Louis Proat. 


su BSCRIPTION—Order Form. 


To Tue Saturpay Review, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

I enclose 11/3. Please send me THE REFORMER’S BOOKSHELF, 
Bound in Cloth, for webb i agree to make to you, or anyone you appoint, 2 
further payments of 11/- eac 

My next payment one ma after delivery of the complete 19 volumes, and my 
subsequent payments upon the corresponding day of each month following. The 
volumes not being my property until paid for, I engage that I will not dispose of 
them before my payments are completed. If for any reason ycu are unable to fill 
this order, the return of my deposit shall cancel this order. 


By JOHN Mor.ey. 


Free Delivery in (M>r., Mrs., Miss, or title.) 
the London Postal Z 
District. Outside L Rank or Occupation 
that District at the 
haser’s cost. Address....+ 
BY +[Jndicate here Rail or Carriers. 


Those who prefer to pay cash may deduct a further discount of 1s, 3d. 
The Books can he inspected at the Offices of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


| | 
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Che Garden Beautiful. 
A 16/- WORK FOR 3/6 DOWN, 


and the Balance by Monthly Instalments of 2/6. 


So many-phased is the hobby of Gardening when seriously carried 
out, that to give a brief practical exposition of the whole subject 
bristles with difficulties. It is doubtless this that in the past deterred 
so many of those literary workers attracted by a fascinating subject, 
even when armed with knowledge gained by experience, from making 
the attempt to produce a general work upon Gardening. Between, 
for instance, such an Encyclopedic work as Nicholson’s ‘‘ Dictionary 
of Gardening” and the small Handbook appealing to the Beginner 
in Horticulture, there was a great gulf to be bridged if that vast 
public known to be favourable to Gardening as an enlightened 
and fascinating pursuit were to be reached. It was with the 
idea of reaching these that the Publisher issued DRuRY’s ‘*‘ Book 
or GARDENING,” and the measure of success the work has 
attained, alike in the States and in this Country, combined with 
the flattering reception it received at the hands of the Press, justifies 
the Publisher in thinking that his object has been partially attained. 
Still, the work, from its very width of scope, was of necessity a costly 
one to produce, and therefore the published price was correspondingly 
high, and only the comparatively well-to-do could afford te possess 
themselves of the work. It was suggested to the Publisher to issue it 
in Parts; but such a method in the past he had already tried and 
found wanting. What therefore seemed to be a practical way out of 
the difficulty of widening the c/ienté/e was to issue it on Terms that 
place the book within the reach of all. 

At the inception of the Work, the Editor, desirous of obtaining for 
each chapter the best treatment possible, conceived the idea of getting 
Specialists for each Subject or group of subjects into which the Work 
is divided. However skilled and energetic a man may be, hé cannot 
in a lifetime hope to excel in all branches of Horticulture. By 
specialising, therefore, monotony of treatment was avoided, and the 
garden-loving public had the benefit of the concentrated essence of 
everything that came within the range of Practical Horticulture. 

Apart, too, from the subjects usually finding a place in the average 
works upon general Gardening, there are included in the ‘* Book oF 
GARDENING ” many that are quite foreign to them. In this category 
may be classed LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AQUATIC PLANTS, PALMS 
and BAMBOOS, ORCHIDS, MANURES, PLANT PROPAGATION, and 
ANIMAL and VEGETABLE Fors, Then, too, in no general work are 
important subjects like Trees and Shrubs and Florists’ Flowers so 
comprehensively treated as in this one. It is this width of field, and 
the method of covering it by means of Specialists, that constitute the 
backbone of the work, and that has made a name for it abroad as well 
as here. 

VEGETABLE and FRUIT CULTURE are very strong sections. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge of these to the majority of 
gardeners is too well known to need insistence thereon; while 
equally important is it for the modern gardener to know at least the 
more formidable of his foes and the more helpful of his friends, and 
this was accordingly made a feature. In every noteworthy department 
throughort the book a number of half-tone and other illustrations have 
been used to help in the education of the beginner, or to elucidate or 
to heighten any part of the text that may seem to require such further 
aids. There are altogether some 1200 pages of text in twenty-seven 
Chapters, while the Illustrations reach the very large total of 720. 
Altogether, the ‘‘ Book oF GARDENING ” is one of the most beautiful 
as to get up, the most [practical as to contents, and quite the most 
exhaustive of its kind ever put upon the market. 


Form of 
SPECIAL ORDER (No. B) 


To Mr. L. Upcorr GILL, 
BazaaR BuiLpincs, Drury Lane, W.C. 
Please send me, carriage paid, the Special Offer Edition of Drury’s 
‘* Book of Gardening,” in 1 vol., cloth gilt, wbivhed at 16s. if which 
1 enclose 38. 6d. JI undertake to pay the balance in five Monthly 
Lnstalments of 2s. 6d. each, and not to dispose of the said Book until all 
the instalments are paid. 


P.O, and Cheque to be made payable and sent to 
Mr. L. UPCOTT GILL, as above, 


NELSON'S NEW_ ) 
CENTURY LIBRARY 
jor Holiday Reading 


— 2/-, 2/6, 3/- and'3/6 net. —~ 


Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, Lever, Jane Austen, 
Scott, Lytton, Bronté, Washington Irving, &c. 


POCKET VOLUMES, 
LARGE TYPE, 1,000 PAGES inch. 


The Pioneer Series of Novels on Finest 
and Thinnest Royal India Paper. 


ae NELSON & SONS, Publishers ; and all Booksellers. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The Only Paper which gives all sides of the 
great Fiscal Discussion. 


Special Articles : 
LORD LANSDOWNE. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS. 


“7 = second annual ordinary general meeting of the 
members of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, was held on Thursday, at 
Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. Adolph Tuck 
(the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. J. W. Bretherton (having read the notice convening the- 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman observed that the actual net profits for the year amounted to 
448,831, which showed an increase of over £1,600 upon the largest amount pre* 

«Viously earned, and nearly £7,000 in excess of the average annual profit 
which formed the basis upon which the business was originally taken over 
by the shareholders. This result was arrived at after writing down the gilt- 
edged securities held by the Company by about £1,200, the amount of depreciation 
which their Government and Colonial stocks showed on the date of their stock-- 
taking on 1 May last. A further sum of £1,625 had been written off in somewhat 
exceptional circumstances. They were holders of several thousand shares in an im- 
portant printing company abruad which, owing to losses sustained by reasons not 
altogether connected with its regular business, had deemed it prudent to write down 
its capital by one-half. This was the only foreign undertaking in which the Com- 
pany held shares. In spite of all outgoings the directors were still able to show 
the shareholders the largest net profits ever earned in the history of the business. 
A propos of the French business, the Chairman said :—‘‘I may be permitted to. 
refer to a most gratifying compliment paid to our Company last week, when the 
important deputation from the French Chambers of C , which accompanied ! 
President Loubet on his now historic visit to our shores, took occasion to combine - 
with their call on the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House a visit to our establish- 
ment, Raphael House, where they spent some three hours examining with great 
interest the various publications in every one of the departments controlled by the 
firm. Taking into consideration the great pressure on the time of these roo and 
more commercial gentlemen during their short stay of some three days, this visit— 
the only one, we believe, paid by them in their collective capacity to any com-- 
mercial establishment in London—is significant of the high reputation which: 
our publications enjoy on the Continent, no less than throughout the English- 
speaking world, and recollecting the high position occupied by the French nation 
in everything pertaining to art and letters, this singling out of our business by its. 
highest commercial representatives is one of which this Company may be justly 
proud.” He concluded by moving the following resolution :—‘ That the report 
aud accounts be adopted, and that the dividends, at the rate of 54 per cent. per 
annum paid on the preference shares of the Company for the year ended 
April 30, 1903, and for the two months ended June 30, 1903 (on account 
of the profits of the current year), and also at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum 
paid on the ordinary shares for the half-year ended October 31, 1903, be, 
and the same are hereby, confirmed, and that there be paid a further dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum for the half-year ended: 
April 30, 1903, and that there be transferred to the special dividend reserve the sum 
of £5,000, to the general reserve the sum of £5,000, and that the balance of 
£2,599 0. 9d. be carried forward.” 

Sir A. Conan Doyle in seconding the resolution said it was always a. trial 
to him to make a speech ; but he thought the easiest speech to make was a speech. 
on an eight per cent. basis. There was only one other that was easier, and some 
day he hoped to have the opportunity of making it—that was a speech on a ten-per-- 
cent. basis. 

The resolution was carried and a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the- 
proceedings, 
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THE LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
The Scheme for Amalgamation. 


A GENERAL meeting of the holders of debenture 
stock of the Linotype Company, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, for the purpose of considering resolutions for the amalgamation 
of the Company with the Machinery Trust, Limited, by means of the sale of both 
undertakings to a Company to be called Linotype and Machinery, Limited. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. L. Booty) read the notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman stated that the preposed combination in,its aims made for strength» 
efficiency, and increased financial credit, as against growing weakness, loss, in- 
efficiency, and increasing divergency of interest between the two concerns. When the 
Machinery Trust came into being, in 1803, its shares were subscribed for exclusively 
by leading shareholders in the Linotype Company tothe number of about 230. Now 
only 7 per cent. of the sharehold hareholders in both Companies, and only 


‘Ss were 
9°6 per cent. of the debenture stockholders. The scheme had not been rendered 
necessary by reason of any losses which had been sustained. No losses had been 
incurred in the ordinary trade sense of the term, and the business was in 
no sense lacking in vitality. The two concerns had a weekly income of £8,000 
or £400,000 per annum. In the six months to June 30 last the cash recei 
was £204,000, and the £8,000 weekly compared with £7,000 weekly in the 
corresponding period of 1g02. In addition, they had an income of £70,000 yearly 
from quarterly rentals, £€0c,00e of good book debts, end £2,500,coo of other good 

-assets. The position of the debenture stockholders under the new régime would be in 

no way worse than under the old one. They were given a better security by reason 
of the larger fund of realisable assets, an extra 4 per cent. of interest, which capital- 
ised meant r2} per cent.. and a sinking fund for redeeming the stock at par at a 
date, or at 110 per cent. if redeemed earlier. The trust deed provided that the 
votes of half of those present would be sufficient to carry the resolutions.—(A voice, 
—** What about Allsopps *")}—The opinion of ‘Mr. Palmer, K.C., had been taken 
and he thought there could be no doubt on the point. It might be said that they 
would not have been asked to make this concession if such large dividends had not 
been paid in the past, and he, therefore, wished to mention that the 
average dividend paid to the Linotype shareholders had been £6 2s. per 
cent. per annum and to the Machinery Trust sharehclders only 5 per cent. 
As to any amendment to the resolutions, the board were advised that 
nothing of the kind was legally possible. ‘Ihe issue must be decided yes or 
no on the resolutions submitted. The board were conscious that they were asking 
from the debenture stockholders what seemed, at first sight, to be a great conces- 
sion, but he did not think that, substantially, it would be of the injury which some 
might suppose. He and his colleagues had the fullest respect for the sanctity of 
contract, and they would not do anything to undermine what they believed to be 
the foundations of public confidence in respect of property. In making these pro- 
posals they considered that they were acting in the best interests of those concerned. 
No alternative plan had been put forward. They were of opinion that the scheme 
was a good one, otherwise they would not recommend it. In the event of its going. 
through, Sir Vincent Caillard would join the board and become chairman of their 
finance committee. He concluded by moving the formal resolutions, which were 
seconded by Mr. J. Greig. In the course of the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Lea-Smuth said that it was a new thing to interfere with the rights of 
debenture stockholders, although several attempts had been made to do so in the 
case of preference shareholders. He did not believe, if there was any fair minority 
against the proposals, that the board would be able to carry them. So far as he 

-was concerned, he should do all he could to “sit tight” on his debenture rights. 
Lieutenant-General Young protested against the proposed arrangement for con- 

verting the present stock into ‘‘ B” debenture stock, as he believed that the result 

would be materially to depreciate the value of the security which he held. If the 


Company were put into liquidation he should claim to be repaid his capital under 
the terms of the trust deed. 


4 
Mr. Hunt considered that the scheme meant confiscation, and he did not believe 


that the Courts would sanction it. 


Mr. Culshaw, Mr. Paterson, and other debenture stockholders spoke against the 
resolutions. 

In reply, the Chairman said that the board in preparing the scheme had had 
regard to the claims of all classes. As to the threatened appeal to the Courts, he 
might state that the whole p of the deh stockholders was safeguarded 
by the terms of the trust deed, which provided that if a majority of the stockholder 
agreed to a certain proposal it was binding on the remainder. The directors had 
taken legal advice, and they felt that they were on safe ground in that respect. The 
business was a good one, and if they co-operated to put it on a sound footing they 
would be doing good for themselves and for their co-proprietors. Ona show of 
hands the resolutions were declared lost. A poll was demanded, which resulted as 
follows :—For the resolutions, 4,500 votes, in respect of £414,205 of stock, repre- 
sented by 924 persons or proxies; against the resolutions, 329 votes, in respect or 


433,215 stock, rep d by 23p or proxies. The Chairman then declared 
the resolutions carried. 


- THE MACHINERY TRUST. 


A GENERAL meeting of the holders of debenture 
stock of the Machinery Trust, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C , under the presidency of Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman 
of the Company). 
The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) read the notice c ing the ting 
The Chai:man explained that they had just a few minutes ago declared the result 
of the poll taken at the meeting of the debenture-holders in the Linotype Company 
and if any of them who were debenture-holders in the Machinery Trust had been 
present at that meeting they would have realised what a terrible task was imposed 
upon the directors in proving to the debenture-holders of the Linotype Company 
that they were getting a reasonable and equitable bargain. They on their part 
conceived that the debenture-holders in the Machinery Trust were getting 
the cream off the milk. They (the Linotype) recognise on their part that 
they possessed freehold land and buildings, plant, and some thousands of 
patents which are of great value and utility; and the Machinery Trust on 
their part, it was maintained, possess nothing but machines which may de- 
teriorate in value. The position the Machinery Trust were in was this: 
that whilst the Linotype debenture-holders in this proposed combination 
get second debentures, the Machinery Trust get first debentures, which were 
secured by a policy of insurance with a first-class insurance company, which 
ensured for you the redemption at par of the capital value of your investment in 
this Company in sixty years, or if this proposed joint undertaking, to be called 


g2 


Linotype and Machinery, Limited, should fail, the Machinery Trust get the value 
of their own assets enhanced by those of the Linotype Company, plus the value— 
the surrender value—of the policy. The Machinery Trust's position, therefore, 
so far from being in any way deteriorated, was enormously benefited and 
improved, and he apprehended that they should hear no note of dissent 
from any debenture-holder in regard to the proposals which he had 
put before them. It had been a difficult task to adjust the relative rights 
and priorities, but the board had done their best to deal fairly with all 
classes. There was every reason to believe that better results would be 
obtained by an amalgamation of the two undertakings than by going on separately, 
As a united company they would be in a stronger position to deal with any pro- 
posals which might be put forward in the future by outsiders. The assets of the 
two companies had been reduced to a bed-rock condition, and therefore they might 
hope that no occasion would hereafter arise for coming before the stockholders or 
shareholders with any reconstruction scheme, involving the writing down or 
capital. Several of the directors were large shareholders, and they were 
satisfied that the course now proposed would be advantageous to all concerned. 
Proxies in favour of the scheme had been d from a considerable majority 
of the debenture stockholders, and he trusted that it would be accepted with 
unanimity. The resolutions were seconded by Sir H. Bemrose. Mr. Dent referred 
to the advisability of the sinking fund policy being distributed among several 
offices. The Chairman said that the point should have consideration, but it was 
naturally to the interest of those gentlemen who had contracted to find the new 
debenture capital to see that they got the best possible security. On a show of 
hands, the requisite majority was not obtained. A poll was taken, when the 
esolutions were carried, 1,601 votes for £164,490 stock, against 44 votes for £4,5000 
stock. 


THE LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


A* extraordinary general meeting of the Linotype 
Company, Limited, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, on Thursday, to 
pass resolutions for amalgamating with the Machinery Trust, Limited. Sir Joseph 
Lawrence presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. L. Booty) having read the notice calling the meeting, 

The Chai:man, in moving the resolutions, said that the issue which they had to 

discuss—the advantages of amalgamation being obvious—was narrowed down to 
this—Was the scheme in its entirety fair and equitable to all classes of 
proprietors? By an overwhelming consensus of opinion that question had 
been answered in the affirmative. The board felt grateful to the de- 
benture stockholders for having consented to take second debentures in 
the proposed new Company, and thereby enabling £500,000 to be raised for 
discharging existing obligations and providing the requisite working capital for the 
furtherance of the business. There were; no losses to write off in the trade sense of 
the term. All bad debts had been dealt with out of profits. What the board wished 
todo was to write down the goodwill, which was represented by nothing but 

“* water,” and also the book value of machines. He and his colleagues had risked 
their popularity somewhat in facing the situation fearlessly, but they felt that they 
were adopting the right course. Three of the directors, with their friends, held 
£100,000 of the capital, and he had bought 1,500 deferred shares at £7 15s. each, 
and still held them. Why were shareholders in the Machinery Trust, it was asked, 
to receive more shares in the new Company than Linotype shareholders? The 
answer was that their capital account did not contain any item of goodwill. Very 
little cash was received in respect of the £2,000,0co of Linotype ordinary shares. In- 
cluded in that sum were the bonus shares, representing £1,000,000, and also the shares 
transferred to the vendors in America for the original patents. On the other hand, the 
whole of the share capital in the Machinery Trust was represented by cash, and many 
of the shareholders paid £2 for their £1 shares. Broadly speaking, the scheme would 
place them in a strong position at the smallest cost to the shareholders. On the 
board of the new Company they wanted the best talent obtainatle. Their 
mechanical department alone was becoming of such an important character that 
they wanted to liberate the energies of some of the directors to attend more closely 
to it, and generally to decentralise the work, as was done in some of the larger 
undertakings inthe country. With that end in view they had secured the consent 
of Sir Vincent Caillard t> becotae Chairman of the Finance Committee of the new 
Company. In conclusion, he expressed his belief that there was a bright side to the 
undertaking, although he would not make any promises as to the future, lest he 
should be accu-ed hereafter of having, by optimistic statements, induced people to 

purchase shares. All he would say was that he personally had confidence in the 

business, and did not intend to sell any of his shares. 

Lord Kelvin said he had much pleasure in seconding the resolutions. The 
claims of the different classes of shareholders had been carefully considered, and to 
the best of their powers the board had done justice in each case. He did not wish 
to appear too optimistic with regard to the future, but he considered that the com- 
bination would lead to increased profits. There were good pro-pects of carrying 
on the business successfully, notwithstanding the falling in of the patents. 

Mr. W. H. Lock (director) said: Perhaps I may be permitted to deal with the 
practical points which have been raised by the shareholders to-day. In the first 
plece, I consider the most important thing which has been asked is, To what do 
we attribute our present position? I do not like the form in which the question has 
been put, because it seems to carry with it an implication that there is something 
very bad about the present position. I do not think any of us are doing our 
property any good by letting that idea get abroad, and 1 am thankful to Mr. Scott 
for his testimony as to the value of the Linotype machine. I know Mr. Scott to be 
a very well known and experienced newspaper proprietor, and you have all heard 
him say that there is no other mach ine but the Linotype on the market to-day. I 
was very grateful to Mr. Scott for saying this, and it is germane to the point, 
because I submit that our present position is not anything of a position at all 
in the way of being a bad one when we have such good testimony that we have 
the best machine there is, and when we have got, as shown by the tigures quoted, 
a good cash income. We have been caught by the depression of these past three 
years, and I do not think it (the present position) wants any further explanation. 
Mr. Day asked what we attribute our present position to. In answer to that I will 
put it to him whether he is as well off in his other investments to-day as he was 
three years ago; or is Mr. Scott ? Therefore, could we have raised money, could 
we have kept our floating credit—and you know how much business does depend 
on floating credit—could we get the orders we used to get in face of this all-round 
scarcity of money? I find that there has not been the same expansion in news- 
paper enterprise as there was three years ago. The man in the street imagines 
that the war was a good thing for the newspapers, but Mr. Scott would tell you that 
it was not. He would tell you that he sold a few more copies, but he had to pay 
more for his cablegrams, and he only got one-third of the money he should have 
done for advertisements, because when money is scarce’people do not advertise. I 
may say you cannot sell Linotype machines and you cannot get the price when 
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i icted credit and a poor state of trade all round. Another poiat Mr. 
— peo was that we have over-built. We have heard abo tt that before, and 
the Chairman has told the proprietors frankly that it was, considered three years 
ago that we ought to get in a stock of machit.es, and that stock of machines had, 
unfortunately for us, uot been worked off; but that is only a part and Parcel of 
what I have been pointing out. Production bas now slowed down ; but if we only 
carry on through these bad times we shall get into full swing again. There is one 
point which concerned me, and that was the remarks made by two gentlemen as to 
the methods we have used in securing proxies. Being responsible to a certain 
extent, I must just explain that, owing to our trust deed, no resolutions could be 
passed at the debenture-holders’ meeting without a certain amount of stock being 
represented in the room, personally or by proxy. ‘Lhe resolutions would have been 
abortive if we had not had represented at that meeting a certain amount of stock. 
Therefore, if we had not acted as we have done you would have been called together 
to-day to no purpos= whatever. It was the duty of the directors, therefore, to get 
the necessary prexies. We were only doing what wis absolutely necessary in the 

ts of the shareholders, as the debenture meeting had to be properly constituted 
in order to make the resolutions binding. 

The resolutions were then passed with two dissentients. 


THE MACHINERY TRUST. 


A® extraordinary general meeting of the Machinery 

Trust, Limited, was held on Thursday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
under the presidency of Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman of the Company), 
for the purpose of considering and, if thought fit, passing the following resolu- 
tions :—(1) ‘‘ That it is desirable that the undertakings of the Machinery Trust 
Limited, and the Linotype Company, Limited, shall be amalgamated.” (2) “ That 
the Machinery Trust, Limited, accordingly be wound up voluntarily.” (3) ‘ That 
Edwin Lewis Booty, of ;188 Fleet Street, in the City of London, accountant, 
be, and he is hereby, appointed liquidator of the Machinery Trust, Limited, 
for the purposes of such winding up.” (4) “ That th: liquidator or the 
fiquidators of the Machinery Trust, Limited, for the time being be, and he is or 
they are hereby, authorised to consent to the rezistration of a new company to be 
named ‘ Linotype and Machinery, Limited,’ or having such other name as he or 
they shall approve, with a memorandum and articles of association, which have 
already been prepared, with the privity and approval of the directors of this Com- 
pany.” (5) “* That the draft agreement, expressed to be made between the Machinery 
Trust, Limited, and its liquidator of the one part and the new company of the other 
part, which is produced to the meeting, and for purposes of identification is signed 
by the Chairman of this meeting, be, and the same is hereby, approved, and that the 
liquidator or liquid of the Machinery Trust, Limited, for the time being be, and 
he is or they are hereby, authorised to erter into an agreement with such new com- 
pany, when incorporated, in the terms of cae = di draft, and carry the same into 
effect, and in either case with or without modification as he or they shall think 
proper.” 

The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman expressed a hope that the scheme would be approved with 
practical unanimity. It had been said that the Machinery Trust shareholders had 
less to cemplain of than any other class of prop ietors in the two Companies. The 
Linoty pe debenture stockholders had passed resolutions in favour of the scheme by 
a majority equal to 12 to 1, while the voting of the Machinery Trust deb 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, 5S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 
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CHAIRMAN — 
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This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 
Department is being erected at a cost of 250,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Ladv Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subscriptions ar.d Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
IIospital. 


stockholders for the scheme was in the proportion of 36 to 1. Had he used the 
proxies received at the meeting that morning of the Linotype Company, 
the resolutions would have been passed ty £1,250,000 of shares, as com- 
pared with £200 cf shares against them. If competitors were to come 
forward—and attempts of the sort had been made—with the object of acquiring the 
business, they would first try to buy the Linotype undertaking in order to use it, as 
.an engine of competition, against the Machinery Trust. There was no intention 
on the part of the boaid, huwever, to see the concerns killed singly. If they were 
to have a fight of a serious nature with rivals, their position of defence would be 
stronger by being united. It might be asked what was the particular state of affairs 
which made necessary the proposed union of interests. P.obably the shareholders 
had not hept themselves so well informed as to the condition of affairs as they might 
have done. The balance-sheet showed an average indebtedness to the Linotype 
Company, during the past few years, of from £100,000 tu £160,000, and, in addition, 
-debentures for a large sum had been given to their bankers as collateral securizy in 
respect of advances. Liberal banking tacilities had been granted tu them, but 
with the shrinkage in the value of their securities, owing to the bad times through 
which the newspaper and printing trades had been passing, those facilities had 
become restricted. The trust was not in a bad way, as there were tangible 
assets, amounting to £594,coo; and, after paying off all creditors except 
the debenture stockholders, there would remaiu a surplus of ahout £250,020. 
With regard to the business, it was showing every sign of vitality, and the 
cash income was £1,009 weekly in excess ot that of the previous year. The 
scheme of amalgamation was, in th: board's opinion, fair and equitable, and he 
hoped it would meet with general approval. In conclusion, he moved the 
resolutions, 

Mr. E. J. Halsey seconded the resolutions, and, as a director who was not on 
the board of the Linotype Company, he urged the shareholders to approve the 
scheme. Mr. Threlfall, speaking as a trustee, stated that he could not do otherwise 
than vote against the proposals. His trust consist-d of preference shares which 
were preferential as to capital, and he must claim to be paid out, as he found that 
the yt of preference shares had assets bebind them exceeding £750 ooo. 

_Mr. Pollen (a director) observed that Mr. Threlfall’s position was that of any other 
dissenter from the scheme, for which there was a proper legal remedy. Mr. T. K. 
Bowman opposed the scheme on various grounds, but, after some further discussion, 
the resolutions were carried with a few dissentients. 
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The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation 
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and to those in Provincial Towns suffering from 
overwork and weakened health, to euable them to 
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even longer—a clergyman has not had a single Sunday 
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all of them, to restrain them from investing the monies you subscribed for the pur. 
THE MASHONALAND CONSOLIDATED LTD chase and development of your Mashonaland —— —to restrain them from 
5 bd investing it in Klondyke. It is a far cry from Mashonaland to Klondyke, but it 
was not too far for your directors. Bes been as 
ry . . | eous place to invest your money in n esia. ow some of these gentle. 
AN extraordinary general meeting of this Company _ wae very familiar vith Rhodesia, and perhaps they are right. I have never 
was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C., on Monday, for the | been to Klondyke, and soI do not know ; but you subscribed your money and I 
of electing a director. Mr. C. E. Hogg presided. | subscribed mine to take over the business of the late Mashonaland Develop. 
r. William H. Brown (Secretary) read the notice convening the meeting. | ment Company in Rhodesia, and to develop and_ sell those properties 
The Chairman said they had met to fill up a vacancy that has occurred on this | when they were ready for sale. When I found the state of affairs 
Company's board. The only person properly pro and nominated is Mr.W.H. which [ have indicated to , and deplorable enough they are, fot 
Parker, who, I regret to say, is not present to-day, but who is a qualified share- | such shafts as were made have fallen in, and others are full of water and inac- 
holder. Mr. Parker is the registered holder of only 275 shares, but he is  cessible, 1 immediately cabled to my co-directors in London and pointed out to them 
a so very largely interested in the Company. In addition he has had experience as the state of affairs, and said that I had arranged a scheme by which, with a small 
a director, and he is full of zeal and a desire to perform his duty. If I were to expenditure of £2,000 or £3,000, we proposed to resume crushing on the payable 
put that matter to the vote at the present moment, and it were decided, either for ore on the Glendarra mine—a mine upon which there was a battery and not at alla 
or against, this meeting would terminate ; but I wish to claim your indulgence to _ bad equipment. I also proposed that work should be resumed on the Hepworth 
address to you a few words on the position of the Company. I have suggested that mine, upon which the General Manager says hewhas an ore chute running upwards 
I should like you, chiefly to assist your Chairman, to appoint a committee from the | of 20 oz. to the ton. I suggested that the work should be continued for three 
shareholders. From my examination in Rhodesia I have come to some conclusions | months, so that on my return from Johannesburg I would have the satisfaction of 
which force me to invite you to form a committee from among yourselves. Idonot _ seeing the Glendarra and the Hepworth mines both at work. What was done? 
in the slightest degree wish to influence the formation of that committee ; I only ask for | When I had left Rhodesia, behind my back a cable was sent stopping all work, 
five or six or seven business gentlemen to be appointed to assist me. The affairsof Why? I may be wrong, but I honestly think that the money was wanted for 
the old Company, whose assets and liabilities we purchased on zood faith, will be Klondyke. Now I do not know anything about what our money has gone into in 
placed before you so far as is possible, and I will then ask these gentlemen to bringupa | Klondyke though Iam your Chairman. I have inquired ; I have sent to the office 
report to the shareholders. I do not say for a moment that the properties you have | of the Klondyke Company and I cannot get any information. 
purch: are not going to turn out well, but I do say that what you, and I, and A Shareholder : Who were the Board at that time? : 
others set out to purchase we have not received—in my opinion we have not received The Chairman : I may mention that with the exception of Major Frank Johnson, 
it. Those who were shareholders in the old Company will probably remember that __ the gentlemen who were on the Board at that time are not on the Board now. 
even the skilled auditors of that Company found it extremely difficult to ascertain M. C. T. Holland : I am one of these gentlemen, and when your Chairman has 
the position, and they felt bound to make — the balance sheet one of the most finished his very able exposition I trust you will have the fairness to listen to my 
ding stat ve ever seen. his. balance sheet was issued by the remarks. I am quite prepared to justify my actions. ’ 
directors of the old Company, and it contained among other remarks the followin The Chairman : If this discussion has been of no other benefit it has at any rate 
statement from the auditors:—No returns from Cape Town have been receiv | brought to his feet a gentleman who says he will explain this matter to you. 
beyond October, sg00, and the returns that have been received up to that date are | assure you I have been asking for an explanation for three weeks, and if no other 
not supporsed by vouchers and have not been signed by two Cape directors as re- purpose is served it will be a good purpose if you hear why your money was taken 
quired by Article 110 of the Articles of Association of the Company. No certifi- | from the object for which it was subscribed and put into Klondyke. In conclusion 
cates have been furnished to us with regard to the value of the stores, &c., | the Chairman wished to realise that past carelessness and want of skill do not 
presumed to be on hand in South Africa. We are informed by the directors that | militate against the intrinsic value of many of their properties, und that they 
these omissions are attributable to the dislocation of business caused by the war in | were justified in believing that proper management would make the Company a 
South Africa. Ladies and gentlemen, that, of course, is enough to excite a certain success. : 2 
amount of curiosity and possibly suspicion. At the same time, we are aware that | Mr. Holland first of all proposed an amendment, but this the Chairman ruled 
businesses are conducted in these distant countries with an amount of looseness, out of order. He congratulated Mr. Hogg upon the skill with which he had drawn 
and I may say inaccuracy, that scarcely exists in the City of London. I have | red herrings acyoss the trail. In regard to the Klondyke Debentures, he wished to 
reason to believe, and you must bear with me if I am inaccurate, because I have | say that all the arrangements in connexion with that were made priot to his coming 
found it impossible to ascertain for certain—I have reason to believe that the on the board ; that was to say, the then directors had so far pledged themselves 
pany whose b we purchased spent, one way or another, sonething like , to take up these debentures that they could not in honour withdraw. He then 
490,000, or possibly £100,000 in connection with, directly or indirectly, working | went into the question as far as it was possible, and made private inquiries through 
and develo their properties in Rhodesia, and, accordingly, when I went | friends in America as to the reliability of the reports upon the Klondyke property, 
to visit them, I naturally expected to see the resalts of this expen- and he was informed that they could be absolutely relied upon, the gentleman 
diture. On my arrival at Bulawayo 1 met Mr. Groves, our general manager, | who told him putting £10,000 of his own hard cash into the concern. The 
and in passing I should like to pay a tribute to this gentleman, who I believe to be | Chairman had told them that he wanted another director appointed, but this was 
a conscientious and straightforward man. He was elected to his position on the not necessary, as he (Mr. Holland) contended that he was still a director, He 
nomination of two of the directors of the late Company. On reaching Bulawayo I i ded to'vote against Mr. Hogg’s proposition. At the same time, he did not 
met Mr. Groves, and I told him, as he was perfectly aware that 1 hadcometo intend to burke any inquiry that shareholders might think it necessary to make ; 
examine your properties, not only as your Chairman, but also as a membe! of the _ on the cuntrary, rhe were honest men and invited inquiry. He thought the 
Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, and 1 wished to return to the | question of the election of directors should stand over until the ordinary g 
areholders and tell them what I had seen. But he said to mea most extraordi- | meeting, when the whole of these matters could be gone into thoroughly. 
nary thing ; he said : ‘‘ I did not think it is much use your coming here, sir, there After some further discussion, Mr. Holland stated that there appeared to be no 
is nothing to show you ; that isto say, the claims are there, and there are way out of the deadlock unless he consented to act as a director for the time being. 
two or three that have had some developments done upon them, but the Although he was very unwilling todo so, he would, in the interests of the share- 
other claims have merely pot holes on them, and it would be a waste holders generally, consent to serve until the annual meeting. poi he 
of your time and mine to go near them.” The Chairman having . further The Chairman stated that the annual meeting would‘be held some time in August, 
explained why he desired that a Committee of Inquiry should be formed when he would produce his report and that of independent auditors. He therefore 
by the shareholders, turned to the business of the present Company :—‘‘I have proposed : “‘ That Mr. William H. Parker and Mr. Charles Theodore Holland be 
been away for eight months, and your Company has been under the control and are hereby elected directors.” i J 
of the gentlemen here in London. Some of you may have seen that I have applied Mr. Jones seconded the resolution, which was:carried unanimously. 
he a 


for an injunction as the beginning of an action against the directors, some of them or ings then termi 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Seventy-Second Annual General Meeting of this Society was held in the Head Office, 28 St. Andrews Square, Edinburgh, 
on June 29, 1903, the Right Hon. The EARL OF MANSFIELD, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following is an Abstract of the Report submitted by the Directors :— 


BUSINESS OF THE YEAR 1902-3. 
2,202 Proposals were received for Assurances of ... os £1,013,164 
1,888 Policies were issued, insuring oe oo 816,261 
Annuities of 21,026 were — the purchase money being... -.. 10,500 
The Premium Income of the Year amounted to ... ion 374,562 
The Interest and Dividends on the Investments were ... 178,934 
The Claims (£259,760 by Death and £22,413 by Survivance) were ons we 282,173 
The Assurance Fund, increased by £141,180, amounted to ... ve das .. 4,837,966 
And the Total Funds of the Society were .. 4,851,240 


QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

In terms of the Act of Parliament, an Investigation of the Society's affairs, with a view to ascertaining the Profits of the past Five Years, 
fell to be made as at March 1, 1903. : 

A Committee of the Board examined afresh the whole Investments and Securities. After writing off loss on investments realised, and all 
estimated loss on loans considered doubtful, the Committee reported that in their opinion the whole Loans of the Society as appearing in the 
Balance Sheet were well secured ; and that, notwithstanding the recent fall in Stock Exchange values, the net depreciation on the Society’s 
investments was amply covered by the Investments Reserve Fund of £50,000. : ; 

_ The Liabilities under the Society’s Policies were valued by the new Om Table, derived from the experience of 60 Life Assurance Offices to 
1893, interest being assumed at the rate of 3 per cent. 
The Assurance Fund amounted, as above, to .. .. Pai ... 84,637,966 
The Net Liability under Assurance Contracts,by the above basis of valuation was 4,289,750 

This Surplus admitted of a Bonus being declared at the rate of 25s. per cent. per annum) om the Sums Assured and existing 
Bonus Additions of all policies entitled to participate. Policies becoming Claims before the next. Iivestigation will further receive an 
Intermediate Bonus at the rate of 20s. per cent. per annum. } 


Copies of the Report and Accounts may be had om application. 


HEAD OFFICE.—28- ST: ' ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
MANAGER.—GEORGE M. LOW. ASSISTANT-ACTUARY.—J. M. WARDEN. : 
Secrerarizs.—J. J. MSLAUCHLAN and D. Y. MILLS. | MEDICAL OFFIcER.—Professor JOHN WYLLIE, M.D., LL.D. 
AupiTorR.—HUGH BLAIR, C.A. 


LONDON OFFICE.—19 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. | 
RESIDENT SecRBeTARY.—F. R. LEFTWICH. 
SoLicirors.—Messrs, BAILEYS, SHAW and GILLETT, 5 Berners Street, Oxford 
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ELECTRICAL MONO-RAIL BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. 


The Subscription List will Open on MONDAY, the 2oth of July, and Close on THURSDAY, the 23rd, for London, and FRIDAY, the 24th, 
for the Country, or earlier, at the discretion of the Directors. 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL ELECTRIC 
EXPRESS RAILWAY COMPANY. 


(Lucorporated by special Act of Parliament.) 


CAPITAL - 


£2,100,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
210,000 SHARES of £10 each, for which APPLICATIONS are now INVITED. Payable -£1 per Share on Application, 
£1 per Share on Allotment, and the balance when called. 


“The Act of Parliament incorporating the Company provides that no call shall exceed | 
42 per share, that two months at least shall be the interval between successive 
calls, and that not more than three-fourths of the amount of a share shall be 
called in any year. 

‘The Company (subject to the conditions and limitations mentioned in its Act) is 
authorised to pay out of capital, and will so pay, interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
per annum upon the amount for the time being paid up upon its shares during 
construction, but the aggregate amount authorised to be so paid is not to exceed 


£150,000. IRE 
Pp. LYTTE Director of the Forei id Coloni: 
Company, (Chi reign and Colonial Investment Trust 
‘Sir » K.C.B. te Regist: f Joi i 
irector of the National Bank, Limited 
dq. S. BERGHEIM, Belsize Court, Belsize Park, London. 
H. A. EARLE, M.Inst.C.E., Managing Director Mather and Platt, Limited, 
Manchester. 
. H. MACMILLAN (Salis Schwabe & Co., Limited), Manchester. 
jj. McCONNEL (McConnel & Co., Limited), 
‘GEORGE MONTAGU, M.P., Mansions, London. 
The Honourable R. ¥ STRUTT, Terling Place, Witham, Essex. 
ir . irman of the M i i 
Baas Consolidated, Limited. of the Mercantile Bank of India, and 
gentlemen whose names are starred have consented to act bei 
elected by the shareholders. ee 


BANKERS. 

‘The MANCH ER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, 75 Cornhill, London, E.C.; the Head Office at Man- 
chester : and at Liverpool and other branches. 

ENGINEERS. 
R. ELLIOTT COOPER, M.Inst.C.E., 8 The Sanctuary, London, S.W. 
B. BEHR, 5 Queen Anne's Gate, London, S.W. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS FOR ELECTRICAL WORK. 
The Right Honourable Lord KELVIN, P.C., F.R.S., &c. 
Sir WILLIAM PREECE, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
BROKERS. 
‘HHELBERT, WAGG AND BUSSELL, Southsea House, Threadneedle Street, 


and Stock Exchange, London, 4 
‘CREWS, LICHTENSTADT AND CO., 33 Throgmorton Street, and Stock 


Exchange, London. E.C. 
—s AND EDWARDS, 14 Cross Street, and Stock Exchange, Man- 
er. 
NEILSON AND GRAVES, of Liverpool and London Chambers Exchange, 
Liverpool. 


SOLICITORS. 
ALEX. WILSON, SIMPSON, AND COWIE, 4 New Court, Lincoln's Inn, 


London, and 14 Cook Street, Liverpool. 
‘VAUDREY, OPPENHEIM, and MELLOR, St. Anne's Churchyard, Man- 
chester. 


AUDITORS. 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, F.C,A., and JOHN FRANCIS CLARKE, F.C.A., 
of the firm of Turquand, Youngs and Co., chartered accountants, 41 Coleman 
oo 1 ee E.C., have consented to act as Auditors of the cougeny if 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
JOHN R. SWAN, 41 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company was incorporated by an Act of Parliament which received the 
‘Royal Assent on the 17th August, 1901. The Company’s powers were. granted by 
that Act, and a subsequent Act, which received the Royal Assent on the 23rd of 
June, 1902, the two Statutes being ‘“‘The Manchester and Liverpool Electric 
Express Kailway Acts, and 1902.” 

By these Acts it has been empowered to construct and work an Electrical Rail- 
way between Manchester ana Live 1 on Behr’s Mono-rail system. 

The Manchester Terminus of the Railway will be on the west side of Deansgate, 
one of the principal thoroughfares of that citv, and within a distance of about 600 
yards from the Exchange and about 400 yards from the Town Hall. The Liverpool 
terminus will be closely adjoining Church Street, and within a distance of about 
700 yards from the Exchange and Town Hall. 

ese are most central and convenient situations and are both excellently served 
by the electric tramways. 

The length of the Railway will be about 34} miles, and the time occupied in the 
transit will be 20 minutes, instead of 40 to 45 minutes, the time at present taken by 
‘the fastest express trains running between Manchester and Liverpool. Each train 
will carry two classes of passengers, at fares not exceeding the ordinary fares at 
(present charged by the other railways. 

It is proposed to work this new line at a speed of rro miles an hour, the trains 

i every 10 min , or, if necessary, more frequently. 

Manchester and Liverpool are, after London, the two greatest cities in England, 
-and, with their surroundings, have an aggregate population of about 1,750,000. 

To bring these two communities, so closely related, within 20 minutes of each 
other, at the short intervals provided by a 10 minute service, will, in effect, be to 
make them parts of one community, and they will, in point of time, be nearer to 
each other than one end of Manchester now is to the other end. 

The fact that the present service between these two cities is an excellent one, 
‘carried out by three great Railway Companies, shows the magnitude of the traffic, 
and that Parliament under these circumstances has granted to this Company the 
tight to construct a fourth Railway, is in itself strong evidence of the merits of the 
proposed line and its importance for the improvement of travelling generally. 

The line will be the pioneer of a system which, in the opinion of many eminent 


‘engineers and other competent judges, will create a new era in railway travelling. 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the great problems at present before 
Railway Engineers are :— 

1. The acquisition of higher eee for passenger traffic. 

2. The increased frequency of such trains. + 

3. The separation of the various speeds, that is to say, the maintenance of 
oe lines, to be appropriated and kept exclusively for high-speed express 
traffic. 

The evidence given before Parliament goes to prove that the Mono-rail system 
proves these great problems, without the risk apparently inherent to great speed, 
and, in fact, that in this system derailment is practically impossible. 

On the proposed railway there will be no mixture of fast and slow traffic, no 
coupling of cars, no crossings, no points, no shunting, so that all these fertile causes 
of delays and accidents vanish. e cars running at regular intervals and at uniform 
speed, the distance between trains will be exactly maintained. _ 

The foregoing statements are given as the pith of the evidence given before 
Parliament by some of the greatest engineers and scientists of the day, including : 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, es Dc. L., LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Past President of 
the Institution of Civil Engin Past President of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Past President of the Ro: 

Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., Past ident of the Institution of Civil 


Mr. John C. Hawkshaw, President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

s Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
ngineers. 

Mr. William R. Galbraith, Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Ragnoms, and Consulting Engineer to the London and South-Western Railway 

mpany. 
ms William Shelford, C.M.G., Member of the Council of the Institution of Civil 

ngineers. 

Dr. Edward Hopkinson, Managing Director of Mather and Platt (Limited). 

Major Cardew, R.E. 

Mr. S. B. Cottrell, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer in Chief and General Manager of the 
Liverpool Overhead Electric Railway. 

Mr. H. F. Parshall, M.Inst.C.E., &c. 

Monsieur Ernest Gerard, Inspector-General of Belgian State Railways. 

Monsieur Degraux, Engineer-in-Chief of Belgian State Railways. 

Extracts from the evidence before Parliament and the Engineer’s Report upon 
the cost of construction accompany the Prospectus. 3 , 

The Council of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce took an active part in 
formirg a committee of representatives of the two cities of Manchester and Liver- 
pool for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the feasibility of an 
electrical express service between these two citiesup2n the Mono-rai! system, 

This committee consisted of the Lord Mayors of the two cities and 40 of the best 
known and most representative men of the two districts. a 

A full list of the members and a report of their proceedings accompany the 

rospectus. 

The Committee of Investigation, having reported most favourably upon the 
engineering and commercial feasibility of the scheme, the necessary steps were taken 
to obtain the Company’s Acts of Parliament, and, after a most minute and careful 
examination ofthe scheme, extending over in all 37 days, and after examining no 
fewer than 84 witnesses, Parliament tos approved the principle and authorised the 
construction of the Railway. : 

The Legislature, while sanctioning this important undertaking, has taken care 
that special powers should be given to the Board of Trade for the purpose of secur- 
ing the safety of the public, the passengers, and the servants of the Company. ‘The 
Board of Trade, having considered the plans and proposals submitted to them by 
the Engineers, have authorised the construction of the line to be proceeded with. 

. Mr. g B. Cottrell, the Engineer and General Manager of the Liverpool Overhead 
Elsctric Railway, re in evidence before Parliament a detailed estimate of the 
working expenses of the line based upon a ten minutes’ service, and also based upon 
the cost of production of electricity, maintenance, &c., on the Liverpool Overhead 


Railway. He estimated that the total annual expenditure for traction, maintenance, 
and working expenses would amount to £65,554 per annum, equal to a cost per 
train mile of about 74d. y 

On this basis, an average of 74 third-class soning carried per train would 
therefore cover all working expenses. An age of 20 p gers per train, or 
2,000 per day in each direction, would, it is estimated, be sufficient to pay 
5 per cent. per annum = the capital of the Company, and every additional 
2 passengers per train will be sufficient to pay about an additional x per cent. 
interest on the capital. 

The ten minutes’ service with the smallest onnraee prBosed, provides for a traffic 
of about 4,000 passengers each way per day. Should the number of passengers 
increase, by utilising larger carriages an the fi 


d by g the freq y of the trains, 
which can easily be done, the railway will be able to carry up to 25,000 passengers 
per day in each direction. ae 2 

The provision of more rapid and frequent, communication between populous 
centres invites and has resulted in a very large increase of traffic, This is proved | 
the returns o: existing electric railways. Although the instances of an omnibus service 
are not altogether similar, increased speed in communication favourably affects 
traffic, and as an illustration we may quote the following figures: of the Liverpool 
Overhead Electric Railway, which replaced a line of omnibuses carrying about 
2,500, ngers annually. In that railways first full year of working the total 
number of passengers carried by the railway was 4,000,000. In 1gor, having been 
running about eight years, it carried 8,000,000 passengers annually, or about 
21,500 per day. ven more satisfactory results have been shown by the working of 
electric tramways. The anticipation, therefore, of such a traffic as will permit of 
very considerable dividends to the shareholders cannot be considered unreasonable. 

Arrangements have been entered into with the Company's stockbrokers for pay- 
ment for their services. 2 

Arrangements have been entered into with Mr. Behr and the Mono-rail Con- 
struction Company, Limited (as controlling the Mono-rail Patents), with a view to 
providing that the registered shareholders for the time being in the Railway Com- 
pany shall have the preferential rights to subscribe for and have allotments in all 
first public issues of capital in any —— hereafter formed for other mono-rail 
lines using Mr. Behr’s patents‘in the United Kingdon, which are embodied in an 
agreement dated June 24, 1903, between the Mono-rail Construction Company, 
Limited, of the first part, F. B. Behr of the second part, and Leonard Rowall, as 
trustee, on behalf of all holders of shares in the capital of the Railway Company, 
of the third part. z 

Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained at the offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and Auditors. 
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The Saturday Review: 


28 July, 1903. 


Kast of New Nowels. 


A WOMAN WHO HAD HER WAY. 


SARAH TULDON. 


BY ORME AGNUS. 
Author of ‘Jan Oxber,” ‘‘ Zike Mouldom,” &c. 
[Just ready. 


Morning Advertiser says:—“‘ Not only the best novel of the week, and of the 
year so far, but one of the best West Conntry stories that have ever been written— 
not excluding Mr. Hardy and R. D. Blackmore themselves—is ‘ Sarah Tuldon.’ 
Orme Agnus displays a vein of humour almost as rich and true as that of the first 
and greatest Wessex Novelist—Harry Fielding himself.” 


BROTHERTON, CURATE. 


By FRANCES HOME. 6s. 
[Just ready. 


A very strong, moving, and human story of hidden sin (in this case 
the intemperance of a clergyman), dealing with it in much the same 
manner that ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ” and ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land ” treated of the theme. 


RAINBOW ISLAND. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 
[Aeady early in August. 


A story of adventure somewhat similar in character to Charles — 


Reade's ‘‘ Foul Play.” One of the most enthralling tales of the kind 
written for many a day, and displays Mr. Tracy in quite a new light, 
for the literary flavour and the merit of the story are altogether 
exceptional. 


A GIRL OF IDEAS 


By ANNIE FLINT. 


6s. 


[Ready next week. 


This is a very unusual novel, detailing the «business career of a girl 
whose imagination is her only capital. Few critics will fail to discern 
the element of clever satire underlying the story, and the book will be 
universally commended for its brightness, vivacity, and novelty. 


A VELDT VENDETTA. 6s. 
By BERTRAM MITFORD. 
[Ready July 31. 


No matter where he lays his scene Mr. Bertram Mitford can always 
tell a story which engrosses and holds the reader. But it was when 
writing of South Africa that he made his name; and it is in 
South Africa writes with surest touch. one 
knows veldt life better than he, and ‘*A Veldt Vendetta” is the 
strongest and most fascinating work of fiction which he has done. 


COUNT ZARKA. 6s. 


By Sir Wm. MAGNAY, Bart. 
Author of ‘* The Red Chancellor,” ‘* Man of the Hour,” &c. 
[Ready end of July. 


A stirring romance, positively bristling with adventures, and wildly | 


exciting. 


| really fresh incid 


THE TRIFLER. © 6s. 


By ARCHIBALD EYRE. [ Just ready. 


Thé Daily Express says :—“‘ A most cleverly-contrived farcical comedy, full of 
, and a dial that is genuinely amusing. There is not a 


| character who is not always welcome and full of entertainment.” 


To-day says :—“‘ A delightful creation.” 


THE SPY COMPANY. 6s. 


By A. c. GUNTER. [Just ready. 


The Weekly Dispatch says :—‘‘ The novel is more full of go, of excitement, and 
of ‘thrills " than anything Mr. Gunter has written since he set everybody talking 
about and quoting ‘ Mr. Barnes of New York.’” 

The Court Circular says :—“‘ In his own vivid style of writing we t’ ink there is 
no novelist now living who can beat Mr. Gunter, and this book is quite in his best 
manner.” 


A NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUT OF THE HURLY-BURLY.” 


IN HAPPY HOLLOW. 6s. 


By MAX ADELER. [ Just ready. 


The Daily Express says :—*‘ Max'Adeler, no less evergreen than M irk Twain, has 
just given usa new ‘ Out of the Hurly-Burly,’ entitled ‘In Happy Hollow.’ The 
delicious breezy is just as of old, and the book goes with the familiar ripple: 
of laughter, breaking at times into a roar.” 

The Glasgow Herald says:—‘‘The veteran humorist is as keen and melting 
in seatiment as in the halcyon days of the ‘ Hurly-Burly.’” 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 


THE SORCERESS of the STRAND. 


5s. (JUST READY.) 5s. 


THE SORCERESS of the STRAND. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


THE QUEEN REGENT. 3s. 6d. 


By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL. 
[ Just ready.. 


To-day says:—‘‘ A pretty and fanciful story of adventure, well written, and is 
peopled with many charming characters.” 


THE REFORMER. 


3s. 6d. 
By CHAS. M. SHELDON. 
[ Ready next week. 


Author of ‘In His Steps,” ‘‘ His Brother’s Keeper,” &c. 


THE FAIRY BEDMAKER. 3s. 


By GEORGE ROWE. 


[ Just ready. 
A story full of rollicking fun, such as Mr. Anstey might have » 


| written. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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